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PRATIMALAKSANAM * 


BY 

Jitbndra Nath Bankrjea, M.A. 

Introductory Remarks. 

The Indian artists, like the artists of other countries,’ 
followed from a very early time some definite canons of propor¬ 
tion in the carving of images. The Pur anas, Tantras, Agamas 
and Silpasastras contain these details which were worked out by 
the sculptors. It is very difficult to determine the exact date of 
many of these texts; it is probable, however, that the Silpaiastras 
in general were compiled at a comparatively late period, though 
a very considerable portion of the materials they contain is 
much earlier in point of date than the age of their compilation. 
Of these texts on iconometry, a section of the chapter 57 

* The original of this test which is being edited here is io the collection of the Bar- 
bar Library of Nepal* A copy of it wag secured sometime ago by Dr. P, G. Bagchir’5LA. J 
DAs.Leltres, of the Calcutta University, who has kindly allowed me to edit it. It will be 
of interest to note here that this test was not only rendered in Tibetan and had, thus, found 
its place in the * Tanjur ,’ Tib. &#Tangyaf, literally The translated doctrine, 1 * but was 
also translated into Chinese, The Chinese translation was brought by Dr, Kalidas Nag, 
M.A*, D Litt., of the Calcutta University from China and is now with Dr. Bagchi, 
I am indebted to the latter for his kindly comparing for me the Sanskrit original with 
its Chinese and Tibetan versions. 

1 Mr* W. W. Hyde in bis Olympic Victor Monuments and Greek Athletic Art writes 
(p, 67) “ The doctrine of human proportions i3 very ancient, originating in Egyptian Art,' 1 
From Mr* Jean Cap art we learn (cf. Egyptian Art , p* 156) that the first canon employed by 
the Egyptians in the time of the Ancient Empire, 'divides an erect human figure over IQ 
squares, the highest of which ends, not at the top of the head, but at the top of the brow, 
thus leaving the dome of the skull outside, as well as the head-dresses or crowns which 
the Egyptian monuments display in euch great variety. The knee falls over the 6th 
square, the upper part of the legs over the 9th, the shoulders over the 16th, the nose 
over the 17th. The head which occupies two squares, is thus Itb of the rest of the body* 
Under the same system, the sitting figure occupies lo squares, plus the dome of the head. 
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of Varahamihira’s BrhatsamMta (MM. S. Dvivedi’s edition— 
Vizianagram Sanskrit Series'' is extremely interesting ; as 
in dealing with the various measurements of the different 
parts of images, the author refers to previous writers on the 
subject such as Nagnajit 2 and Va&stlia. Bhatta Utpala, while 
commenting on ins work, actually quotes from these writers, 
most of whose works have, up till now, been lost to us. Vara- 
hamihira flourished in the middle of the 6th century A. D. or 
somewhat earlier ; and the authors mentioned by him evidently 
wrote some time before that date. It is probable that iconologi- 
cal and other silpa works in general were composed in the early 
centuries of the Christian era when there was a great impetus 
to image-making due to the systematic development of the 
doctrine of bhakti, the growth of sectarianism in religion and 
other causes. 


Lepsiua sought for the busis of these c&ixong in the length of the foot, Wilkinson in the height 
of the foot; C. Blane claims io have discovered it in the length of ihe medius/ It will be 
of interest to note in this connection that the width of the middle digit of the medius was 
sometimes regarded as the unit of measurement by the Indian artists, Mr, Hyde very 
properly remarks (op, cit. t p. fi8)that the greatest artists—architects, painters! and sculptors 
of ail times have taught and practised the doctrine that certain proportions are beautiful, 
e g. r the proportion of the height of the head or the length of the foot to the whole body, 
or the length of the parts of the head or body to other parts. In modern limes, we have 
only to mention such names as those of da Vinci, Duerer, Raphael and Flaxman, In 
Greek days there wore many artists who formulated such canons of proportions, Greek 
sculptors followed ratios of proportions so closely that we have stat ues of various school a 
which are distinguished by fixed proportions of parts, such as the Old Attic, Old Arglve, 
Polykleitan, Argive-Sikyonian or Lrjsippan, etc. Some of these schools used the foot as 
the common measure, while others used the palm, finger or other member. 11 An oft-quoted 
saying of Polyclitus k to thig elTect ' Successful attainment in art is the result of minute 

accuracy in a multitude of arithmetical proportions.. 1 Polyclitus not only published his 

theory of sculpture in & work called ’ The Canon 1 * but also having taught in that treatise all 
the proportions of the body, he carried his theory into practice by constructing a statue 
according to the prescriptions in the treatise, The Canon ” (E, A, Gardner, Six Greek 
Sculptors, pp* 118 and 120), 

2 This author was at one time a recognised authority on Indian fine arts especially 
painting. He was regarded as one of the three art teachers, the other two being, Visvakarnm 
and Prahlada. Laufar, in hia edition of Citra4dk§aipa t aays that Nagnajit was an old artist 
who portrayed figures of gods and was probably regarded as an incarnation of Vi ayah arm an* 
In fact, as the same German author informs ua, the first chapter of the treatise edited by 
him is designated as the CitTalakeana of Naguajit (Nagnajitcitmlakeana or Nagnwrata), 
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But tests bearing iconometrieal rules though apparently 
general in their application, that have so far been noticed and 
some edited by scholars, 3 are mostly in connection with images 
of the Brahmanical divinities. Information about the icons of 
various Buddhas, Buddhasaktis and Bodkisattvas (both male 
and female) are collected in the Sadkanaimla of the Vajrayana 
literature, mostly compiled in Tibet and Nepal. But those 
which have so far been edited are mostly monographic in charac¬ 
ter 1 ; very few of them, if any, contain any detailed reference to 
the various measurements of the different bodily parts of these 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. So, any text which deals with the 
iconometry of these types of images, is certainly of unique 
interest for the purpose of studying Buddhist iconography. 

In the introduction to his edition of Citralaksana,* Dr. 
Laufer refers to the fact that in Tanjur under the title ‘ the art 
of representation’ (Darstellende Kunste) are included the follow¬ 
ing four works, viz., (L) Da&alalanyagrodhaparimandala buddha- 
prathmlaksanamma, ( 2 ) Sarnb uddhah hdsita pratimdlaksana- 
vivamnandma , (3) GUmlaksanam, (4) P ra t i mu m an ala ksa nand ma, 
all of which were translated into Tibetan from Sanskrit. He 
further remarks that the Sanskrit originals of these texts are 
in all probability lost to us. Mr. Phanindra Nath Bosp, however, 
writes" that among the manuscripts (Sanskrit ?) which were 


■1 For disquisitions on the measurements of Indian images(mostly Brahmanical in 
character), the reader ia referred to, Had away, * On Some Itiduin SttpaSastras, in OsU 
AsioMeche ZeiUchrift, 1014 ; T* A. G, Rao, Tdlamdnu or loonometry, Mem, Arch, Sum. of 
India, No. 3; Kao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. T, Fart If, Appendix \i. 

* M. A, Foucher, Iconographie Bouddltique. B. T. Bhattacharya, Sadhanamdla y 
Vols, 1 and Li, Gsekwar Oriental Series ; Buddhist Iconography. 

* B, Laufer, Das Citralakmna, Introduction, pp* 1-2. 

e P, Bose, Pra£irrmm3rt<ijafr$amid*, Introduction, p iL It is evident that due to an 
overflight, the author puts down hero that he is editing the text of Pratimdlak^ana ; he correct¬ 
ly designates the text in the other parts of his edition, as Praltma-mQna-iakzanam. This text 
is, according to him, described in the Tibetan version in two ways tiz., (1) Prtftimd-mdiia. 
fafcfctttarii. by the sage Atreya, and (2) Atreya-titaka; while the Sanskrit original suggests 
three different names, viz, , (t| Dcvllak^ana/h, {«') AtreyaJaksa adi and \iii) Atreyatibika (P 
Bose, op, eft,. Introduction, p, v), I3ut f it may be observed here that Devilakqa'iam can 
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presented to the Visvabharati Library by the Nepal Durbar, 
were found the first three of the four mentioned above ; he 
chose to edit Pratimdlaksanam (Pratimamanalaksanam ) with its 
Tibetan version, promising at the same time that the two other 
Shlpa MSS. would also be edited by him in due course. 

The text which is being edited here may not be exactly 
the same as the second in Laufer’s list mentioned above. In 
its colophon, it is described as Sarny akSambuddhabhasita 
[Buddha]-PrutimaZafesanaw* whereas in the Tibetan list, the 
name is slightly different. There were evidently two manuscripts, 
one a commentary on the other, as we know from Dr. Cecil 
BendalTs Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts (p. 200) in 
the Cambridge University. Nos. Ill and IV under Add. 1706 
(about which Bendall remarks “ A collection of palm-leaf frag¬ 
ments and volumes of works chiefly on ritual, the construction 
of images, etc.) in that Catalogue 7 are described in their 
colophons as SamyakSambuddhabhasitabuddhapratimalaksanam 
and j Sambuddhabhasitapratimalaksandvivarana, respectively. Dr. 
Bendall informs us that the latter is a commentary on the former. 
The Visvabharati MSS. as referred to by Mr. P. Bose is probab¬ 
ly another copy of the same commentary as is the case with 
that which^found place in the bsTangyur. It may be noted, 
however, that there is no mention of this text either in Dr. H. 
L Mitra’s Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal or in MM. 
H. P. Sastri’s Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Durbar 
Library of Nepal. Another interesting point to be taken notice 
of in connection with this text is that it has been elaborately 

on lk> account be described as standing for one of the names of this text ; for it appears from 
another manuscript copy of the same text in the possession of Dr. P. C, Bagchi in this 
manner i iti devllah&an<im astaidlani, which can only mean that the devl icons are specified 
by eight tala measurement; again, the section on in Mr. Bose's test contains this 

distinct reference to the agtatala measurement of the goddesses— dlrghan i cdf tamukham 
kurydt devinan t lakf&nafo budhaify (88). 

7 I am indebted to Dr. P- C. Bagchi for hia drawing my attention to it. He has also 
kindly helped me with a copy of the pages of the unpublished text called KriyasamucGaya, 
in a section of which our text has been elaborately commented on* 
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commented on by the author of the treatise called Kriyasamuc- 
caya, an elaborate work on Buddhist rituals, in its pages 180b- 
180b (the work is unpublished). 

A few more words about the general features of this short 
text will not be out of place here. It begins with a salutation 
to Buddha ; then partially imitating the manner of the much 
earlier Buddhist sutra works, it introduces Buddha himself as the 
expounder of the details about his own image to his chief inter¬ 
locutor, Sariputra ; and the other characteristic feature of sutra 
writings, viz., the words, evam maya grutam, in the beginning, 
though absent in our copy, is present in the Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity original. 8 No mention, however, is made either of the 
author or its date of composition. Another peculiarity of the 
earlier sutras is imitated ; there are a few lines of prose in its 
beginning, by way of introducing the subject and then the 
gatha portion of the text begins. There is some doubt as to the 
exact spot where the prose portion ends and verse commences ; 
but on a comparison with its Chinese translation, it appears 
that ‘ svenanguli-pramanena satam vimsatyuttararil ’ is probably 
the first line of the latter. Again, many are the lines of the 
verse which do not find their place in the Chinese rendering ; it 
is very likely, if not certain, that these were interpolated in the 
body of the original text after it bad been translated into 
Chinese. The portions which are not in Chinese are put inside 
brackets, in the body of the text. Grammatical mistakes and 
unintelligible terms are very few many of which can he explained 
as copyist’s mistakes. Thus, the term salalitatvam which is 
unintelligible in this context occurs in the 15th line of the prose 
portion; similarly, the enigmatic term kukuni is found in the 
■25th couplet ; but both these have been satisfactorily emended 
with the help of another text called Kriydsamuccaya, referred to 

8 Dr. BendaU writes about it. " A short treatise in two parts on images, probably 
more or less in imitation of Varfthamthirs's work (Praiimdlak^ntxfif> i Ch. 58 of BrJiatsafiihHai 
just noticed. The work is in regular sutra form, beginning ; Namafy sarvajnuya. Eva-fit 
tuny & srutaih„.* r 
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above, the correct words substituted being salilatvatfi (the 
commentator explains it by adding tribhangatvadi gunena) 
and kaphoni respectively. The coiiplet— Etani ca samastnni 
laksandni vicaksanah \ Atyantasantakayartfiam yathasau(o)- 
bham pralcalpayet —which occurs in the end of the Cambridge 
University original, is absent in our copy. Five couplets, how¬ 
ever, which have no definite and organic connection with the 
subject-matter of this text, though occurring in the end of our 
copy, have been given no place in the body of the text, edited 
here. Lastly, this small manuscript of about 50 verses not only 
deals with the rules of measurement to be adopted in making 
the Buddha figures, but also, in connection with the delineation 
of the general features of the images, incidentally refers to some 
of the more important beauty marks or characteristic signs 51 
which are always to be found, according to the canons, in a great 
man’s person. 

The problem of the date of composition of this text is very 
difficult to be solved. The fact that it or its commentary has 
been translated into Tibetan and Chinese 10 definitely proves that 
it is not of a recent date. The collection of palm-leaf fragments 
and volumes of works chiefly on ritual, the construction of 
images, etc., described by Bendall in his catalogue (referred to 
above) has only one amongst them, Kha'fgapujavidhi by name, 
which has got the date 381 N.S. (1261. A.D.) in its colophon. 
From the similarity of the characters in which Sambuddha- 
bhdsita-pratimalaJcsana was written with those of the above- 
mentioned dated work, Bendall fixed the age of the former in 
the i.3th century A.D. There is no doubt about that being its 
later limit; but that does not preclude the suggestion that the 
work might have been composed a few centuries earlier. It is 


a : These are 32 main cues ; while SO minor ones (axilyairi 

are also mentioned* A full list of these are given in Ituddhisfc canonical work-, 
both early and late*—the early ones being usually silent about the SO minor ones. 

W Dr, Ragebi informs me that it was rendered into Chinese from its Tibetan version. 
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very likely that the work was originally composed by some pious 
Buddhist Mlpacarya in Eastern India and later it found its way 
To the adjoining country of Nepal. Some definite internal 
evidences which are to be discussed in our notes also tend to the 
conclusion that the work was composed some considerable time 
earlier than the 13th century A.D. 


J 
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TEXT AND ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

^3wn3T'nran9’ro3 *prani$ra^t^ u wq^fa vn 1 
qfrfit^ ^t ^tI: fsrgl: star qfaq'frei i Hirararw ti snftpt nfa 

m? qr?kf i m^id i 

qr^srm mq^d 11 qrifeiT i qrefcftqnrrorafcv- 

^^-hIDtccr 2 ii war^rc ’ 3 fsR^sr' *%rNrt 3 srrf^^T^ i 
amssqwfd^id^i? n [imr^ dtfdfr*qmm ^jt hh i^ 

qq^fa rt?5)<H I ?R m^AffTTAi dtfdWRT l] 

Om, Salutation to Buddha. 

Buddha, the Holy One was staying (then) in the Jeta- 
vana. When he had come back from the noble Tusita heaven 
after initiating his mother into the dharma, Saripu.tra said to the 
Worshipful One, “Oh Lord! When you go (elsewhere) or attain 
parinirvana, how will you be honoured by the noble and respec¬ 
table disciples (of yours). The Master replied ‘ Oh Sariputra! 
When I go (elsewhere) or attain parinirvana, my body (image) 
of nyagrodhaparimaniala (for explanation see note ) type should 
be made; (i. e.) the full height of the figure should be equal to 
its width across the chest along the line of the arms fully out¬ 
stretched. The image should be made for worship and reverence; 
and it should have all its main and subordinate limbs (marked by 
proportionate) stoutness, loveliness, beauty and grace. Its head 

1 Oar copy has *?*F^cFF WT^cFT f^TT is in the Cambridge MSS, 

2 f% vrT^Tf^!^ (fro rn K riya s a m ucc ay a) „ ^ W*{ in on r copy, 

3 In the if riyssAmuecdiy'/it just before occurs commented on in the 

following raanoer, HqtcFn ^3F ... ^ ^^4 

l Sattussado ia one of the 32 great man's signs in Pali 

Tests* 


2 
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n<\*{ f^i^TTr 1 

[pT*rt q^sna'rff] 

H? h 

?nm gq»mFa rmi t 
qrai£ *iTf«qn^ f^wqn^t aaferai \ r \\ 
«t 5 fT 3 *g 5 TTf%^T 3 n wt^ 4 1 
¥Tfqqr fg^TOPg fapf »rq^ 11 311 


and shoulders should be like an umbrella ( i.e ., rounded like it at 
the top) and Usnlsa and other things should also be well-placed 
(on its head)., It should be of (proportionate) length, breadth and 
thickness and (should bear) joints, sinews or tendons ( bandha ) and 
orifices (nirgama). [Now, listen to what I say about the (height) 
measurement of (the figures of) the Bodhisattvas and Sugatas ; 
thus the height of the former should measure 120 times its own 
angula, while that of the latter 125 times the same.] 

(The measurement of the Buddha images) should be 120 
times its own angula ■ the usnlsa (the protuberance on the skull) 
should be 4 angulas and the scalp, twice the same (1). The 
face should be 13^ angulas and it should be divided into 3 parts, 
viz -,, the forehead, the portion beneath it up to the bottom of the 
nose,-and thence to the end of the chin (2). The forehead, like 
the nose, should be 4 angulas • the portion below the nose up to 
the end of the chin should be a little (1 angula acc. to the 
Chinese version and 1-^ according to the Sanskrit text) in excess ; 
and the chin should be 2 angulas (3). The length (here height) 
of the chin from the orifice (of the mouth) is said to be 4 
angulas • the two temples, extending from the root of the ears 


4 v^Tiw4^wn?rgxawi:- This Kt. s. 

commentary seem3 to give 110 here the correct interpretation ; the copy 1 e a bit faulty, here. 
Four, ijtivas are equal to half an ahgula and so, if each of the three divisions of the face he 
4 J ah. then the total becomes 13 J ah * 





PKATIMA L AKSA NAM 


SfM 1 $ *ro 44*414 faft rent ti«ti 

w. \ 

*rriw. iih.ii 

’^rart TT^rraT^t fsrfofr^wrfNr: i 
^n=^t«5iT w§t 5 wrfa% wat iKii 
^ g^wraui qat* i 


<j«Tln4«MfU'M-gc<(ifV»4^*4»iT: ^ cit: ii'ati 

D^rT^^rt: ^twdl^farra: i] 
faHranFftrai qn*rr dhat rr^hutr fern 1^11 


ii 


should be 4 angulas ouch (4). The jaw (hanu) should be 3 
angulas in its thickness (? height or length) and *2 in its breadth ; 
it should be fid! (fleshy) and a little in excess (?) as the jaws of 
the great lion (5). The lower lip is to be 2 angulas in length, 
while the oriflee (of the mouth), 1 matra ( i.e., an angula) in 
height; and there should be a beautiful line in the middle, and 
the sides of the mouth (srkkanl) should measure 1 matra (6). 
The wise should make the mouth 4 angulas in length ; and forty 
teeth are known to be attached to their proper places (in the 
gum) (7). [The upper lip should be ^ an angula, while its 
height and nirgama (the meaning of ‘ orifice ’ does not fit in 
here ; may it mean upaimna, which is another of its meaning ? 
But that also will not explain the line here) should also be the 
same]; the gap (the short vertical dimple between the centre of 
the upper lip and the nasal septum) placed above it should be 
made (to measure) 3 parts of an angula (8). The nose (at its 
base) is to be 2 angulas in width and angulas high ; and the 
circular orifices ( srotasl ) of the nose are known (to measure), 


S in our copy, ia meaningless. is in ilia Kr. £?. commentary uluch tuya 

down *mw % i 

4 
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rB HI*|4||: w9 lli.lt 

^nm^sr: fe ^ w rt Tnfoff: i 

HOI ^ it? ®it 

B [f^^nft TJffiif Tpar] rT^TTTT f?WT^'t I 
?ffe: wiarawnta [rnpsf enryN ?rat:] h??ii 
f^atsfe^irar: i 
<wrcaTsf?r strHr ^^ts^Rpai ii ^ii 
^ ?N^fwngt i 
?tttt?r ^ f%w% *rgHlt ufrd'nsrefa II? p] 

§■ an angula (i)). The nasal septum between the two is to be \ a 
matra in its width; and (the space) between the two eyes is 
known as 1 angula and the eyes 4 aiigulas (10). (The eyes) 
should be 2 aiigulas in width in the middle, and the pupils 
thereof, 3 parts (of an an'guh t); the eyesight ( drsti ?) should be 5 
parts, 2 and 3 aiigulas of the same (the meaning of this line 
is not at ali clear ; in Chinese, in place of this obscure line, it is 
simply laid:down that ‘ the pupil is rigid in the centre of the 
eye ’) (11). The globular ball (mnvuchjaka) of the eye is j- of an 
angula wide ; the sockets of the eyes (measuring) 3 aiigulas 
(each) should be made in the shape of a lotus leaf (12). The 
wings of the nose should be in the same line with the kam-vira 
(? the red flesh in the near-side corner) of the eyes; and the two 
lateral ends of the mouth should be placed in the same line with 
the pupils and the (two lateral ends of the) chin (13). The 
intermediate space between the two eye-brows should be made 
li aiignlas wide; and it should be known (that there is) an 


& The K^iy^satnuccaya here refer* to 3 types of measurement of lhe eye* of 3 types of 
divinities, tlua ; WtaPTT*J fUTCt f^fa*d!TT^TF m 

ftstfaJMrawiq TiyK^abrt wwras 
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f%TfTrT *T$TrS;«f 1 

: ^t t nkf^trr w nsit 

[snftafnTTO^Nt rrar t 

fsifmfar: gwt fSmsRrar huh 

WcJT^fTTT TCT H?<" 

»3%fT ^mgnrar frpurhi ^ifq i 

si^fr ^mn frat: qerrNnfaw: it?'9ii 
*nfwr ■t^r: fw: ^sat tmfgpra 7 1 
8 fa^r. 11^11 

3Tf*TT3S$;% if ^IT^iu^^tiTWRfT: I 

hm ^tftt g^rratw %n^rfq ?isr ^ nun 

unfa, auspicious anti shining like a full moon, in the middle (14). 
The urna should be in the same line with the nose ; then, the 
crest jewel (? firomam) placed among the hair should be known 
as lustrous and spotless (15). The auspicious, umbrella-shaped 
head of blue colour, with the hair all turning towards the right, is 
above the forehead and 4 angulas in height (16). The line of the 
brow should be 4 matrds and the upper portion (or outer side ?) 
of the ear, also the same ; the ear (should be) 2 angulas 
extended outside (nihsrtau?) and their leaves are 4 a mdtrd 
(17). (Their) height should be known as 1 mdtrd and the 
upper leaves of the ears should be ^ a mdtrd ; and the space be¬ 
tween the temple and the earholes, -} of an angnla in extent (18). 
The ear in its inner side should measure 2 angulas by 14 mdtrds ; 
locks of hair should likewise be appropriately (shown) on its 
side (19). Idle lobe of the ear (should be) maims in length. 

7 >a not clear. The Kt m Sam . MSS, puts bore \ So, the 

rending may be meaning tbut the upper leaf of the ear should be A a 

mdtra. 

* The Kr . Sam. MSS, explain* thus <fi<QFra: 

Arts; t 
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i? ?rah;seiTfiro*l i 

TOiflswnsrare fsrc: wf*rfarw?i: r ? it 



qftnntfW gnW ^gfir*mfd*hf#li Ryu 


srcan^: i 

j * 

[f^rJTJfRWT grig ! CTtTOIlfcff: Rffl] 

^srfifirorcnft mil ^RTflftpsm i 

WFff^SjfFWTTa^ UgTf: ^!fl^>N T R«ll 

(In Chinese, the measurements of the different sections of the 
ear are thus put down; the ear-hole \ an cingula; hanging branch 
4 angulas ; the largeness section, he., the width, 2 ; inside the 
ear, up and down, \ ; the depth of the connecting canal, 2* ; 
the leaf of the ear, 44 ; the end of the ear, 5.) The head, from 
one ear to the end of the other (should be) 18 angulas (20). 
The back (of the head) between them (the ears) is known as 14 
angulas ; the periphery of the head, however, should be 40 
mdtras (21). The neck is to be 4 mdtrds high and 8 malras 
wide ; while its circumference should be made 24 malms (22). 
The two ends of the neck are to be 8 angulas and the shoulder 
( skandhamsa ; skandha and arm a mean the same thing; are both 
used here for the sake of the metre ?) 12 angulas (In Chinese, it 
is put in this manner : the ends of the neck reach up to the points 
of the shoulders which measure equally 12 angulas ); there is no 
furrow between its shoulders which should be endowed with 
auspicious marks (23). The length of the two arms is known to 
be 40 mdtras ; (of which) the upper arm is to measure 20, and 
the forearm 16 (24). The palm (or hand proper— hastdgra) from 
the wrist is said to be 12 angulas (in length) ; while, the elbows 

5 The reading in our copy, is mi dear* The Kr. Sam, telle ns that 

the *.«■ the ear-lobe is 4 ah, tong (^PWcTT 
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10 ii^ii 

WT^tatsiqf^lq feroffroifaqr: t 
irerf: qtesrfar: wftrvwR r$h 

^Tm*T WHff ai# I 

«tf‘ ^Sff fT% SST^T ^ ^ f%anf3I^ II 

[s^Wii^wt #Nrr: ^rqi: vvfcr*T:n]^ti 

q^Tl^TTSfrlT qmsfaT I 

^ qm^iT ^n^nfH^T r*ii 
^RT ftqnrK qfNl SfrastT ^ I 

fecRTf wr. w: qqi^N w: mfi raii 

V# 

JTf^^tqfr^lTT I 

OrrsniN qmf^r iftpr w . r»d ] 

and the wrists are' to be known 1 angula each in length (25). The 
circumference of the middle of the arm is 20 matras; that of the 
forearm should be 16 such parts and that of the wrist, twice 6, 
i.e, 12 angulas (26). The palm of the hand (excluding the 
fingers) is to be 7 angulas in length and 5 in breadth ; conch- 
shell,, discus, lotus, thunderbolt and elephant goad should be 
placed (i.e., carved or marked) on the palm and different other 
auspicious and beautiful signs should be made (i.e., drawn on the 
palm) (27). The medius is 5 angulas in length; the index 
finger is less by half a digit (pawa); and the ring finger should 
also be made less by ^ an angula (i.e., 4^ an.) (28). The little 
finger should be made less than the ring finger by 1 digit ; all the 
fingers have 3 digits and the auspicious nails should be \ a digit 
(in each case) (29). The (distance) of the thumb above the 
wrist is 4 angulas ; the periphery of the thumb (whose length is 
4 an.) is also the same; its nail is § a pari)a) (30), The 

W The reading in our copy fp^ is evidently wrong* The 

fir, Sam, commentary helps m to correct it as above. 
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WBTtT IT^taT ISTOF"} ^T?i I 

j 'J 4 

^Ttq^t itfw mflt q s iffs n qm u^H 



fqfqt sr?arr* «: i 


q4rafi\swm: qfrtnr: ti^ii 

qt^rwqqqln^ misT^swTfaqr: I 

(TOT ^ ^Rraftfa K^tt 



qr% qrrq i 


Ftf l gsBTRfw ^jtrt II^HII 

^uUfq ^ fa^Rl q^fqscr%¥TTfwqi: I 
qfRjrnrrfr: qn£r r^Rir^ ipr ii^ y,« 
^pRiwrat qt^rrf^rftnsm i 

uf*RwrT«it vnfiTwsm^i ii^ii 


5n%r«nqrf^q: qz’qcqrfVs^^t: i 
^reresr^ fq^rrtw qrfwqq ii^ii 


distance of the index finger from the thumb is known as 3 aiigu~ 
las ; (while) the (space) between the wrist and the ring finger 
(should measure) 5 angulas in length (31). The circumference 
of the fore-part of the hand (of the middle of the palm ?) should 
be known as 12 angulas ; while the same of its own fingers 
should be three parts (? or really ^) of its length (32). The 
(distance) between the neck and the chest will be 12|- matras; 
the distance between the two breasts as well as that between the 
chest and the navel (should be) the same (33). The two arm- 
pits should be made 6 angulas above the breasts; again, the 
height from that (? armpit) up to the shoulders is declared to 
be 9 matras (34). The width of the chest is 25 matras ; (while) 
its circumference should be made 3 times its width and he 
auspicious (35). The distance between the breasts and the navel 
is known to be 10 angulas ; the 1 angula (deep) navel should he 
unintersected by joints and holes (?) (36), The circumference 
(of the trunk) round the middle of the navel, is 46 angulas • 
(while) the waist is to be 18 angulas in its width (37). The 
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ir 


g ^ranwfro: it^ii 


qWplTSCTat @*p?t ^gr^t i 
qwratft wft fq^rossqmr^rat: i^aii 


rtfmui snq^vwmf^>( ii8««] 
qfwftsfq vmstf W q^ra^ig J 
(p^wRswi^qf sngfi: 11 iistn 

fafef snggwg,* 1 1 

fT^ 3 J*Tt Il 8 *ll] 


distance of the penis from the navel should be 12^ matras ; the 
penis should be half that (size) in its length and circumference 
(3i). The testicles should be 5 mofras in width and 4 in 
length (39). The joined thighs should be made 25 mdtras ; 
the full width of the middle of these two should be measured 12 
angolas (40), Their circumference (in the middle) too should 
auspiciously measure 36 ahgulas (in Chinese 32)'; the circumfer¬ 
ence of the middle of the knee is 28 aiigulas (41). The sandhibandha 
is 4 mdtras and the knee-cap and heel are 3 and 2 (angulas) 
respectively ; the heel, veins and bones being hidden, the 
feet are handsome and auspicious (42). The forelegs should be 
straight and tapering and 25 mdtras in length ; the circum¬ 
ference of the middle of these two, should measure 21 mdtras 


■H In our copy, this line is incomplete ; it in: spg *■* STT-pfU Oar 

emended reading is based on the Chinese rendering as well as on the Kr , S . commentary. 
The Chinese version tells us that the circumference of the knee ia 28 ahgulas. The 
Kri|fd*dmit 0 eo|fA lays down here WlfftSIfT ^ It may 

be observed here, that our copy differs .from the Kriyasamuccaya as well as tbe Chinese 
version regarding the measurement of the circumference ’ in the middle of the thighs ; the 
former says it should be 3G, while both the latter lay down 32* 

3 
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rrat^^r yfVuuf u^fd*^: 12 n«|u 

» ___ 

^g^n^nsrarn i 

my: mgwEHtrc ; mu 

qw y i fg fe ^rr ft ywfff y ygrfi i 

[yi^ yf^tTT fag^ 'ifNiyrr: 13 iiyyji] 

qW^f^’Wf^T harifa w: yrm: i 

^ £ 

q^i^'rt na^ii 

^ uyfawt i 
^tfWSTCHKH Star: ftar: mwth na«ii 

m w^r: 4flw r radi : na^tt 


(43). The end of the heels is 4 angulas; the length of the feet from 
the heel is 12 (angulas) and their width is half (that of their 
length, i.e., 6 an. ) (44). (In Chinese, the measurements -of 
these parts of the legs are given thus :—the width from the ends 
of the gulpha 2 ah. ? and down 4 an. ; the distance between 
the eonvexes is 3 an. ; the base of the foot 10 an. ; the thick 
portion 2 an. The side (of the feet) is 2 angulas in width and 
the back of the feet ( parsni ) is also 4 angulas , its full width is 6 
angulas and is 3 times this in its circumference (45). The five 
toes (consist of) two digits, and the toe-nails are known to be 
^ a digit each ; the diameter (? outside measurement of all the 
5 toes taken together) is 5 angulas and the big toe is 3 angulas 
in length (46). The second toe is equal to the big toe in its 
length; and each succeeding toe is less by 16, 8 and 8 parts 
from.its immediately preceding one (47). The height of the 
toes is 1 matra, while that of the big toe is 1|- matras ; all these 

12 . It Is different in Ktiyasamuccaya which gives us 2 measurements, thus ;■ 
. , A p This line ia espialned in Kr. 8* thua : Tfryff W%W M 
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^4« ig ed l tuft t 

Tratof *k 3<4 '“list# 

Tfd ^t®RT flfWTfM «TrWM*W WITT II 

toes bear copper-coloured nails and are tapering (? komalayata ) 
(48). The two feet are full (£.<?., raised or convex) like the back of 
the tortoise ; and according to the (canons) of signs (? 32 signs 
of great men), (the feet) should be well-planted, joined (to the 
ground) and though raised, will not have any interstice (between 
them and the ground); the soles thereof should be made of 
beautiful shape and bear on them wheel and o(ker (auspicious 
marks) (49). 

Thus ends the Pralima-laksana as expounded by the 
Supreme Buddha. 

Just after couplet No. 40, our copy has the following veraes before it ends 

qT3Pj<i qhn n n 

! W*S II Mr SfeTOsfT ^ ^Hl*^- 

1 *T f *5^ II Some sort of commentary also occurs on these 

lines in Kriyasamuccaya in the following : 

^gf*hn 

sj¥ »T^^rs£hT<' fr^w^fwcr^Rt 

g wtfwrreg g ^c^rgraf fafimwiT* 

€^11^0^1^ ^ ^3 I These lines as 

well :ls many more following them, in Kriyasamuccaya, prove that Lite couplets left out in 
our edition formed part of another comprehensive treatise dealing with various other types 
of images ; somehow, they came to be incorporated by the copyists in this test on Buddha 
iniagea only. I have not included these lines in this edition a a they seem to have no organic 
connection with our test. 





















NOTES. 


gfcfrmWSHT.TO**— 

The reading in the original was lirppppWRRra, etc. Evi¬ 
dently that was a copyist’s mistake. Our substitution 
^Hl?T helps ns to extract some meaning out of the otherwise 
unmeaning passage. Apparently, the text here means that the 
Master was questioned by Sariputra when the former had come 
hack from the Tusita heaven after his mission of preaching the 
principles of Dharma to his mother there had successfully ended ; 
he was staying then in the Jetavana at Sravasti with his pupils. 
The form is very old and frequently occurs in Pali 

Buddhist literature ; cf. Vinaya, I. 10 ; Digha Nikdya, I. 110. 
But we have not been able to ascertain the significance of 
using both and ; it is very likely that there is some¬ 

thing wrong here in this copy. 

Nyagrodhaparimandala kdya is the 20th one of the 32 signs 
of great men (STfsaWl^TTj^^^rrTfvi) in the list given in Malm- 
vyutpatti. These signs are also mentioned in earlier works like 
Mahapadanasuttanta, Lakkhana Suttanta Lalitavistam, Dharma - 
pradlpikd , etc. The author of our text here renders the whole of 
this passage ini Sanskrit which we meet with in Prakrit in earlier 
literature ; thus, in the Mahapadana suttanta, it occurs Ay am. 
hi devakumaro nigro d ha-parvmandalo, ydvatakvassa kayo 
fdvatakvassa vyamo, yavatakvassa vydnio tavatakvassa kayo, 
(Rhys Davids, The Digha Nikdya , Vol. II, p. 18.) Dr. Rhys 
Davids translates this passage thus : “ His proportions have the 
symmetry of the banyan tree (literally, the banyan circumference; 
it was believed that a banyan always measured the same, like 
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the diameter of a circle, in height as in width) :—The length of 
his body is equal to the compass of his arms, and the compass 
of his arms is equal to Ids height ” {Dialogues of the Buddha, 
Part II, p. 15). Prof. Grunwedel’s rendering of the term as 
* his figure is like that of the banyan tree ’ (Buddhist Art, p. 161) 
is a bit obscure. We can quote several passages from compara¬ 
tively early Sanskrit texts where this characteristic sign of a 
great man is referred to. Thus Slta when describing her' hus¬ 
band Rama before Havana while the latter was about to abduct 
her in the forest of Pailcavati, says: 

q forqgvi l (Rdmayana, 

Arapyakanda, 47.33). The following passage from Matsya- 
purana, Ch. 118, quoted in Sabdakalpadnima about nyagrodha- 
parimanrlala is interesting, for it also correctly explains the 
significance of this peculiar term :— 

a?mn i 

g ^ annt i 

5eh3r srcr wi ^ | 

it 

Bhatta Utpala while commenting on verse 7 of Ch. 68 of 
Brhatsamhitd (this chapter deals with Pa&camantt$yavihhaga) 
quotes the following verse from Parasara : 

This verse! is further explained by Utpala while commenting 
on the first line of verse 7 referred to above (the line runs thus : 

—qat=irrK^Hl*ll*t «UU(|4ft ftssn ^ I ) in this manner : 

WTftntsgHTR tiiNiu: sgm ^ trefo i 

tWI^fasTST I ftw ‘Hwg II Thus it 

appears from all this that this term lays special stress 
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on the udu uai length of the arms (c/. the 18tli one of the 32 
great uigr s :— Sthitdnavanatapralambabdhutva—^Mahdvyutpatti; 
thitako va c nonamanto ubhohi pdni-talehi jannukdni parimasati 
parimajjatv-Mahapadanasiittanta) and the width of the chest. 
Prof. Grurwedel remarks thus on this characteristic feature of 
the long arms : “ The long arms are specially strange. With 
the Hindus as with the Persians, this is an old mark of noble 
birth. In old Persian names and cognomens, with which the 
Indian may be compared, this peculiarity is manifested ; I need 
only recall ‘ Longimanus ’ which corresponds to an old Persian 
epithet Darghabazu, Old Indian Dlrghabahu, and to the Persian 
name translated by the Greeks—Megabazos, Old Indian Maha- 
bahu, etc.” (Bud. Art, p, 162.) Might this simian charac¬ 
teristic be in some way or other connected with some of the 
human ancestral traits ? It will be of interest, in this connec¬ 
tion, to refer to the special significance of this characteristic 
sign m hs application to the female body ; 

for this, the verse quoted in Sabdakalpadrwma from ^abdamMa 
will be helpful: 

^ tot f^airarrr i 

wIwt ii 

In the light of this late verse which might be reminiscent 
of much earlier tradition about the ideas of female beauty, 
the very early free standing statues like the Besnagar and 
Didarganj. yaksims or such relievo figures as those of Sirima 
devata and other yaksims and devatds of Bharhut and the 
Vrltsakds.oi Sanchi and the female figures of Amaravatl, can be 
regarded as representing this type of feminine grace. 

Hardy explains the term Nyagrodhaparimandala thus : " His 
body was high, like a banyan tree, and round like the same tree, 
Le., the breadth was proportioned to the height ” (Manual of 
Buddhism, p. 369). Dr. B. L. Mitra’s interpretation of this 
laksana is correct. He writes : “ The body of Prince Sarvartha- 
sjddha is as long as his fathom” { Lalitavistara, Translation, 
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Bibliotheca Indica, p. 143). His note on it ( ibid f p. 170) is 
also interesting: “The Sanskrit nyagrodha, which means both 
a fathom and the banyan tree, has been taken in the latter sense 
by the Chinese translator. A perfect human figure measures 
as long as the fathom, and in the Samudrika this is reckoned to 
be an auspicious sign. The Tibetans take it to imply the 
simious peculiarity of the hands reaching below the knee.” 

fora:— 

The first three words in this line, viz., Ciyama, vistara and 
ucchedct are the names of different kinds of measurement; the 
first denotes the measurement of the length, the second of the 
width and the third of the thickness or height, of the object to 
be measured. These are the same as mana, pramana and un- 
mana respectively, three of the six kinds of measurement 
described in Sanskrit authorities ; the other three are parimana, 
upamana and lambamana, i.e. , the measurement of girths or of 
the periphery—the terms for this used in this text are parimana 
and parilcsepa, —the measurements of interspaces, and the 
measurements taken along plumb lines ( cf. Gopinath Rao, 
Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, Part II, The Uitama* 
Da$a-Tala Measure, pp. 4-5). 

The last three words are interesting, as they are anatomical 
terms to be met with in ancient Indian medical works like 
that of Susruta. 

Sandhi (joints)—Susruta speaks of two different kinds of 
sandhis, viz., cala (flexible) and acala (inflexible) and he says 
that their number is 210. These joints are those of bones ; but 
the joints of the muscles, nerves and veins are innumerable 
(Sus, Sdnrasthdnam, Ch. V, 29). It is evident that only a few 
of these can be actually outlined in the images of the Buddha. 
But as regards the prominent delineation of the muscles, bones 
and joints in the figures of Buddha and other divinities, the 
two of the 80 lesser signs ( ) of great men 

should be noted : these two are foiafo: and foSQufo:. A 

* fc' 





Plate 1. 
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line from iSukranltisara will also be of interest in this connec¬ 
tion- (Ch. IV, sec. iv, 

verse 146). 

Bandhas (ligaments, tendons or sinews)—These are most 
probably referred to by Susruta as the 16 kandaras (tendons) 
and 4 great mamsarajjus, because 1 oth these categories serve the 
purpose of binding, the former, the principal sections of the 
body, while the latter, the muscles. But in relation to images, 
the importance of these is practically immaterial. 

Nirgamas (orifices or outlets)—These are the same as the 
9 srotas (in the case of a female body, the number is 12) of 
Susruta (Sarirasathana, Ch. V, 9 : 

wfttTOqTTft ^ ft ft$ ^nft- 
) and 9 doors of the author of the Gita (cf. Gita, 
Canto V, verse 13—)■ Of these, all arc properly 
delineated in the reliefs, with the exception of the last two. 
Sometimes, the word nirgama stands as a synonym for unmana, 
the measurement of thickness and height (cf. T. A. G. Rao, 
op- cit., p. f>) ; but the word is not used in this sense in the 
present text. 

Pramanam —This term is used somewhat loosely in this 
text. This should properly mean the measurement of the 
width, mdna or ayama, etc., standing for that of the length. 
But here, as well as in a few other places of this text, the word 
signifies the latter. 

.mgff— 

Anguli served as a unit of measurement in India from very 
early times. In the Satapatha Brdhmana (10. 2.1. 2) the author 
says that Prajapati measures the fire-altar by finger-breadths ; for 
the sacrifice being a man, it is by means of him that everything 
is measured here ; these fingers are his lowest measure ( tasyai- 
savamd matrd yadangulayafr) and the measurement is taken with 
the help of this lowest measure. Three different kinds of 

4 
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ahgulat can be distinguished ; (1) a mandhgula or an absolute 
unit; it was derived as we know from the Brhatsamhita from 
the measurements of some natural objects : 

srraiwBTi va^\ qw* Tsft i 

W RSOT rrfl TmT*ttTVJT*[ II 

qrouB’wt qisrmfotjuql %f?r i 

quil-rUH^ii* wzrfh u 

i.e., a mote in the sunbeam is known as paramdnu, 8 sucli=l 
raja ; 8 rajas =1 balagra ; 8 bal(igra$*= 1 liksa ; 8 Uksas= 

1 yuka 8 yukas=l yava ; 8 yaoas— 1 Angiila (Brhatsamhita, 
57,182); (2) a matrangula, a relative unit, derived from the 
measurement of the middle digit of the medius of‘either the 
sculptor or the architect or of the rich devotee who causes a 
temple to be built or an image to be set up.’ ' Another kind of 
ahgula is obtained by dividing the whole length of the body of an 
image into 124, 120 or 11C equal parts: each of these divisions 
is called a deha-labdha-angula or shortly dehangula’ (T. A. G. 
Rao, op. cit,, p. 2). This ‘relative measure’ was very fre¬ 
quently adopted by the artists in the construction of images. 
From calculations of measurements of some Buddha statues in 
the Indian Museum, I have come to the conclusion that this 
dehangula is in some cases the same as the breadth measurement 
of the middle digit of the tnedius of the image. Thus the term 
svena ( svakujena ) can be explained. But Dr. Fleet will not [ay 
stress on this term svena = sm-manena ■ He writes : “As regards 
the expression sva-mdnena, it stands to reason that tbe measures 
must be taken according to an ahgula or a cubit which is of a 
fixed standard length; not according to the varying finger 
breadths and cubits of individuals who are to be measured-’’ 
(JRAS., 1911, pp. 208-09.) The term svenmguli pramdnena 
is also significant, for the true sense of the term pramuna is 
emphasised here —pramana referring to the width of the middle 
finger and certainly not its length. (For the length of the 
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medius serving as a unit of Greek measurement, see footnoteJ 
of the Introduction, above.) 

Another manner in which this ' relative ’ angttla unit was 
reached is referred to by the author of the Sukranitisara ; this is 
the 4th part of the fist of the image; cf. 

; Ch. IV, sec. 4, verse 8*2. In the text of 
Pratimamana-laksartam edited by Mr. P. Bose, we practically 
find the same definition of the angula in the first line of the 
verse 4 ( qsMMi *nqsngf%RiT ) where in place of 

mus(i, the word pallava is used ; the latter may mean here the 
width in the middle of the palm of the hand (the width of the 
middle of the palm and that of the fist evidently is the same). 
The compiler of the Pratimamana-lakmmm , however, does not 
expressly lay down whose pallava it is to be. But from the 
context in the $ukranltisara , it appears that the fist of the 
image itself is meant. 

In this connection, Utpala’s comment, on Varahamihira’s 
statement 4NpTIWTw: is to be noted : qfawTUT: 

Not only this, but Utpala’s explanation of 
the unit angula here is also interesting. He says : qiRTcl 
qTqptJTfi^RT^ sfT 

^ RiTR: Thus, according to 

tftpala, the unit angula is the 108th part of the block of wood 
or slab of stone from which the image without its pedestal is 
to be made. His reason for this conclusion is given in the 
next line—^RfffflnWPa i.e., because 

the length of the image is said to be 108 angulas. So, this 
unit is nothing but the dekalabdha angula or dehdngula referred 
to above. But one remark can be made here with regard to 
Utpala’s manner of defining the term angula. He says it is 
the 108th part of the measured material from which the image 
is to be made, only leaving out the pedestal (pltha). If by 
pjtha, he means the stele (the ptthikd or pindika and prabhavali 
combined) of the image, then he is quite correct. But if he 
means only the pedestal, then some difficulty arises here ; 
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because, from the portion of the material without the pedestal, 
not only the image itself, but also the $ira£cakra (halo) of the 
image as well as the top section) of the prabhavalz was carved out. 
One other observation can be made in this connection ; this 
division into 108th parts refers to navatcila images only, not to 
images of larger (daSatCila and UttamadaSatala) or smaller 
(astatdla, saptatdla, etc.,) proportions (but cf. our observations 
about tala below). The following couplet from Agnipurdna 
(VangabasI ed., Ch. IV) can be referred to in this connection : 

firaf, ftrsft ^ «T^ST fafloiT | 

gpw#: fsusnqpg vtm 11 

Our text lays down 120 angulas as the length measure¬ 
ment of the Bodhisattva images and 125 angulas of the Buddha 
images. In the Chinese rendering of this text, there is neither 
any reference to Bodhisattva images nor to 125 angulas as the 
measurement of the Buddha ones; the Chinese translator simply 
lays down 120 angulas as the length of the latter. If 12 
angulas be regarded as the length of the face (1 tala —for its use 
in Indian literature, see later), then the Buddha image according 
to the Chinese version is of dasatala measure. But as we shall 
see presently, according to our text the length of the face is 
equivalent to 13^ angulas (in the Chinese translation, 12| is put 
in place of 13^ ; it should be observed here, that 12J multiplied 
by 10 is equal to 125, the whole length of the Buddha figure 
according to our Sanskrit original. Prof. Griinwedel says, 
on what authority he does not state, “The statue of Buddha 
should measure from the top of the usnna to the sole 125 
fingers, so also the length of the outstretched arms measures 
125 fingers” ( Buddhist Art, p. 167, f. n. 1). 

According to Yarahamibira the images of Dasarathi Rama 
and Vairocana Bali are to he made 120 angulas in height, all 
the others being less than this measure, by 12 angulas. But 
among the latter, three classes are distinguished pravara, same 
and nyuna (Brhatsamhitd , Ch. 57, verse 30). I cannot help 
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quoting here at some length, a portion of the interesting com¬ 
ment of Utpala on this verse of Varahamihira : sfaT jrf?WT 

gr^ai^Tssn TT^irar?T?w«ii^*ie3'i i f^arsr- 

Os. 

Slrm^TTEt HfrIWI 

*T^f?T I ffiitsfa *T?3Effflqrer ttwet *t^Te I rmtsfq 

^aj^Hcn^T s^qftETWT nfFTET *prf?t I “I^IWTO- 

TRTIjf^TEPTTSTri *til4n 3T nf?ffll3fT 

ajrjwfaqj “^sEOTFR^t TW am f^ai w - 

fwaifaw si^sMHiw^^MiufkqrRt qfrflTO; ^rnj: 

vn?f i eW ft^stqgma ctq«jg - ai m*m u 

One should refer in this connection to the Uttama, 
madhyama anti adhama tala measurements as quoted from 
Karaqa and other dgamas by T. A. G. Rao (op. cit., pp. 6-7). 
But nowhere in the references quoted above is any image of 
any deity given such a height as 125 angalas (the Uttama 
daiatdla measure is 124 angalas only ; but this measure only 
appears in such comparatively late texts as the SilpaMstras and 
dgamas, not in earlier ones like Ch. 57 of the B rhatsariihita). 

Now another interesting point can be raised here with 
regard to the use of the word tala in Sanskrit iconometrical 
works. We have carefully scanned the earliest extant work on 
iconometry ( Brhatsamhita , Ch. 57, earlier portion) and we 
have found that neither the text nor the commentary of Utpala 
on it explicitly refers to the word tala or its equivalents, such as 
nitasti, mukha, yama, arka, raft, or jagati, serving as the higher 
unit of measuring the height of the image. Iiasyapa, also, as 
quoted at some length by Utpala ( Br. S., pp. 776-8) is silent about 
this feature of Indian iconometry. Our text too follows these 
earlier works and do not mention the word tala. It however 
occurs in Sakramtisara, where this higher unit is, for all times, 
made up of 12 angalas, each of which, as we have seen above, is 
ith part of the fist of the image, Ch. IV, sec. IV, v. 82 : 

ftam ti 
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The text of Pratimamdna-laksana, edited by Mr. P. Bose, 
supplies us with the same information in these lines 

^ frrrf^raqita ^ i (3) 
iimfgfefrT i («) 

Does this fact justify us in giving the text being edited by us a 
much earlier date than that of either the Sukranitisdra or 
Pratima-manalaksanam? That tala as a higher unit in icono- 
metry was a later introduction seems to be proved by the fact 
that such terms as dadatdla, padcatdla, etc., cannot be satisfac¬ 
torily explained in their relation to the smaller unit cingula. I 
cannot help quoting the following lines from Gopinath Rao for 
elucidating my point: " The reader would be inclined to believe 
that the phrases dasatala, pancat ala, and eha-tala mean lengths 
equal to ten, five and one tala respectively, but unfortunately this 
interpretation does not seem to agree with the actual measure¬ 
ments ; for example, the total length of an image made according 
to the Uttama-daSatala measurement is 124 angulas and the tala 
of this image measures 13 J angulas ; dividing the total length by 
the length of the tala we find that there are only 9 talas in it ; 
again, the total length of a catustala image is 48 angulas and its 
Ulla is 8 angulas and therefore there are six talas in this set of 
proportions ” (Tdla-mana or Icmometry, p. 35). His authority 
as regards his assertion about the length of the tala in the above 
cases, is the dgama literature (cf. his table in op. cit., pp. 36-7). 
But be could not offer any satisfactory explanation of this dis¬ 
crepancy ; his remark “that there is no etymological significance 
clearly visible in the names given to the various proportions” 
(ibid, p- 35) is no explanation. What seems to me to be the 
possible cause at its root, is the fact that originally there was no 
tala unit of such varying measurements as referred to in the 
later agamic literature ; over and above the smaller angula unit, 
a higher one computed in .terms of angula was known but only 
used in differentiating between the pravara, satm, and nyuna 
images of Varahamihira (cf. Utpala's comment on these divisions 
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in tHe lines quoted above). This larger unit was composed of 12 
angulas, but never referred to as a tala. Unfortunately Nagna- 
jit’s work has not been discovered and he as an author of this 
kind of literature is only known from Varahamihira’s reference 
to him and Utpala’s quotation of one and a half verses of his 
(one will be referred to in the next note, the other line is 
^I^tT ^5Tcl ) ; and so there is no know¬ 

ing whether the 14 angula lengthwise measurements of the face 
(for it refer to the next note) did actually serve the purpose of 
a higher unit. Thus, it is quite probable that the tala of 
different measurements was comparatively a late feature in the 
iconometrical system of India. The earlier method of arriving 
at the smaller and higher units was a much simpler and practical 
one, while the later one seems to be somewhat unpractical and 
complex. 

Mr. W. S. Hadaway explains tala (he writes ‘ thalam mean¬ 
ing a short span ’) and angula in a slightly different way (Some 
Hindu Silpa Sastras, 0. Z., 1914, p. 37). According to him, the 
actual image in order to be made in accordance with one definite 
system, should have its total height divided into one of 5 different 
sets of proportions, viz., 10, 9, 8, 7 or 5 equal parts of the whole 
height, i.e., dasa, nava, asta, sapta or panca talas, respectively ; 
the tala is now divided into 12 equal parts, each part being 
termed an angula which is again divided into 8 equal parts called 
yavas for the purpose of more minute measurement. But from 
what has been writt-ten above about angula, it is clear that on the 
authority of the earliest dateable text, the lower unit was derived 
independently of the higher one at an early age. It may be 
observed, however, that Mr. Hadaway based his conclusions not 
only on comparatively late South Indian texts but on the actual 
method followed by the modern South Indian sthapatis. There 
is, of course little or no difference in the resultant measure in 
both these methods. 

. — 
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Here the grammar as well as the metre is somewhat faulty ; 
but this may be due to the mistake of the copyist. The face, 
here, is 13| matras or angulas ( cf . matrauyula) in length ; it is 
divided into 3 parts, viz., the portion from the hair-line to the 
place where the two brows join (lalata = 4 an.), then the whole 
length of the nose (nSsik&= 4 cm.), and last from below the 
septum of the nose to the end of the chin (cibukantam— the 
measurement is not distinctly mentioned here, but the author 
simply remarks that it is sadhika and does not expressly state the 
length of the last portion as 5-J- an.). But from Kriyd-sarnuccaya, 
we get 4£ an. as the length of each of the three parts of the face. 
The Chinese translator has put 12J in place of 131, the above 
three constituent sections of the miikha measuring 4, 4 and 4| 
angulas respectively. Varahamihira, in his Brhatsamhitd, Ch. 
57, v, 4, says that the length as well as the width of the face 
should be 12 angulas; but he, at the same time, refers to the 
Dravida measurement referred to by Nagnajit, where the length 
of the face is 14 angulas, white its width is 12, Utpala actually 
quotes this couplet from Nagnajit’s work : — 

rPJTR «t!‘ II 

[7n passim it may be pointed out that Mr. T. A. G. Rao was 
not quite correct when he made the following statement : 

‘ the quotation also incidentally informs us that Nagnajit was 
possibly a Dravidian author on tfilpa-sastra * ; because the 
manner in which this Dravida school of measurement is 
referred to by Nagnajit rather shows that he was other than a 
Dravidian by race.] 

Mention may be made in this connection of Varahamihira’s 
enumeration of the characteristic features of the malavyas (one 
of the 5 classes of men, viz., hamsafy, sasah, rucakah, bhadrah, and 
malavyah born when the planets Brhaspati, 3anaUcara, Mangala 
[jfvtt/a], Budha and Sukra are ascendant respectively); these 
are : prominent nose, long arms of equal length reaching to the 
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knees, fleshy joints, handsome body, lean, in the middle (all these 
remind us of some of the 32 signs of the great Buddha) and the 
length of his face is 5+8 (q^r#f etc. Utpala thus 

comments on these words : 

{ Br . S., Ch. 68, v. 10 and 
Commentary). It may also be observed here, that the 13+ as 
the length of the face was not put in place of the original 12 or 
12^ in our text, quite accidentally by the interpolator; for as 
my remarks in the last note will prove, that 13^ was actually 
regarded as the length of the mukha or tala in the UttamadaSa- 
tala types of icons, in the later period, fn the original Sanskrit 
text, the length of the face was probably put in as 12 or 121 
as the Chinese version shows; and in a later recension of the 
same text, 13J was put in its place by one who was perhaps 
conversant with, the peculiarities of the Uttamadada-tala measure¬ 
ment. 

—In the Taittinya JJpanisad (1,3), the words uttara- 
hanu and adhamhanu occur in the sense of upper and lower 
jaws respectively. Varahamihira (Ch. 57, 5) says t ^ 

Utpala comments on it thus : £ t ^ | 

So, according to Utpala, 'the place where 
the face and the neck join is the harm ’ (it is certainly not 
'chin,’ as Mr. T. A. G-. Rao puts it in his Talamana, p. 77; it 
more appropriately refers to the jaw). It is however, very 
difficult to measure this part of the images and test the accuracy 
of these iconometrical texts. 

— Simhahanu, or (the possession of) the lion-like 
jaws, is the 11th of the 32 Mahapurusa-laksanas. According to 
the Lalitavistara text ( Lalitavistara, Bib. Indica edition, p. 136), 
Simhahanu was the name of the Bodhisattva’s grandfather. 
Rhys Davids translates the laksana simhahanu thus : his jaw is as 
a lion’s, i.e., with the lower jaw relatively fuller than the upper’ 

(Dialogues of the Buddha, part II, p. 15, f.n. 8). 

5 
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^e=flftsr<£<!twi: ’BTrTf:— Gatv utwj &$ddimtah is the 6th one of 
the 32 Mahapurusa-laksanas (Mahavyutpatti list). It is hardly 
necessary to point out that the reference to this characteristic 
sign is thoroughly out of place here; for no Buddha image, with 
mouth open and teeth bare is known. It is interesting, however, 
to note how in ancient India, the possession of more than the 
natural number of teeth was regarded as an auspicious character¬ 
istic of great men : cf. the description of the divine dwellers of 
the SvetadwTpa as (Mahabharata, XII. 135. 11). 

(3twt)—It is "the short vertical dimple between the 
centre of the upper lip" and the nasal septum (not the bridge of 
the nose, as wrongly put down by T.A.G. Kao in his ‘Talamana,’ 
p. 113). In the Brhatsamhitd (Ch. 57, v. 9), it is called goccha 
whose width is put dowm there as | an aiigula. 

•n^ruai—Nasal septum. Mr. Bao explains vaih&a as ‘the bridge 
of the nose, same as puskara (the wall between the nostrils)’ but 
the term ‘bridge’ in this connection, refers to the upper outer end 
of this wall, while nasavar7i£a here means its lower base ; so it is 
correctly rendered into English by the word ‘septum.’ 

etc.—In the Chinese version, the distance 
between the eyes, is spoken of as 8 parts; if these be yavas, then 
8 such would comprise a mdndngula . But, even so, it may not be 
an absolute unit. (Che d6Jjfi$gula, (relative unit) is divided into ; 
8 parts, each of which may be designated as a yava. It is very 
likely the relative unit is referred to in a round about way in the 
Chinese version. 

sfgr....—The sense is not quite clear 

here. About the proportions of the different sections of the eye, 
the following couplet'from Brhatsamhitd, Ch. 57,11 is of prac¬ 
tical use : 

sis* f 3a dfawifiraiT cm i 
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Tiie third carana in this couplet is meant to describe the 
same peculiarity which is so obscurely referred to in our line. 
Utpala comments on this carana thus : gqpnTT JTSisrfvRt fnRKt 
W ■ But we do not see the reason for this 

j 

insistence on eye-sight (dpsti) in our text. In the Buddha figures 
of the Gupta period and afterwards, the eyes are generally half 
closed and a sort of dreamy down-cast look is discernible ou 
the face. In Gandliara specimens of inferior merit and other 
indifferent productions of the mediaeval period, however, an 
unseemly stare is present. 

Samudga is the pupil and lard, the eye ball (qgpFpsi w^ift iTRTh 
Utpala), whereas drsti is ‘the centre of the pupil of the eye’ 
(T. A. G. ftao, op. cit., p. 113). In stone or wooden images, 
unless they were painted, there was practically very little need 
on the part of the sculptors for these particulars; but in' painted 
images, in pictures and in some metal ones which were inlaid 
with little bits of silver or other precious metals, these minute 
directions were to a certain extent necessary (cf. the Nalanda 
miniature brass and bronze images of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, 
where eye balls and urnas are marked by the insertion of little 
bits of silver). 

In tbe Chinese translation of this text, the samudga is ^th in 
place of fth. 

.nffulsidcf— 

This couplet is completely omitted in the Chinese version. 
But it contains some helpful instructions to the sculptor. He 
is to place the lateral ends of the wings of the nose in the same 
line with the karavira of the eyes while the two lateral ends of 
the mouth ( s'rkkani ) as well as of the chin should be placed in 
the same line with the eye ball. 

ATamwra iaa little known word. Varahamihira lays down 
{Ch. 57, 13) that it should measure an angula and be marked in 
the near corner of each eye. Utpala explains it thus : 

Gopinalh Rao remarks (op. cit., p. 113) 
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“ Karavim£?) some part connected with the eye (something at 
the end of the eyes. Is it the red flesh?)” The author of the 
Kriyasamuccaya correctly explains as wttTTWfd 3RRT:. 

Wf —Urnakeia is the 4th of the 32 Maheipumsa-laksanas 
(the 31st one in the Mahapaddna list). As our text informs 
us it should be marked in the middle between the two inner ends 
of the eye brows. It means tuft of hair.’ In the Chinese 
version, nothing about urna is mentioned; but in its place, it is 
laid down there that the shape of the eye-brow should be like the 
first moon. Prof. Grunwedel’s remark about this is interesting : 
“ The tuft (urna) between the brows must have had its origin 
in the superstition that men whose brows run into each other are 
specially gifted. The representations of Buddha give the urna 
in the form of a small round protuberance over the root of the 
nose, which in older and more modern figures is frequently re¬ 
placed by a pearl and so on” (Buddhist Art, p. 162). But it 
may be remarked here that in the Buddha figures of different 
periods, both in India and Indonesia, the urna is not invariably 
present. In the Buddha figures from different parts of Gandhara 
it is almost always marked (for a possible exception, see Buddhist 
Art, p. 169, figure 117, the face of which is described by the 
author as ‘an austere, rather cold, Hindu face with a coarse mous¬ 
tache’); in the seated Buddha figure (N.S. 3936) in the Gandhara 
room, Indian Museum, there is a slight depression in the place 
of urna, and as the image shows traces of paint, the urna might 
have been painted in colours; in N. S. 4820 also a seated Buddha 

in the same place, a hole of an inch deep and i an inch in 

diameter, just above the bridge of the nose, definitely proves that 
originally a precious stone was inserted in the hollow, thus serv¬ 
ing the purpose of urna. In the Buddha figures from Mathura, 
it is occasionally present; so, Coomaraswamy’s statement that, 
1 there is no urna in the early Kusln Buddha type’ (11IIA, p, 57) 
is to be taken with some reservation. Thus, in the two stand¬ 
ing Buddha images in bay No. 1 of the Gupta gallery, Indian 
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Museum, as well as in the standing one reproduced in Coomara- 
swarni’s History of Indian and Indonesian Art (pi. XL, fig. 158; 
the original is in the Mathura Museum), it is conspicuous by 
its absence; whereas, in others which are usually earlier in 
point of date (the standing Mathura images referred to above are 
probably to be dated in the 5th century A. D.) it is clearly 
shown ( cf. the Katra Buddha image of the early Kusana period 
in the Mathura Museum, Coomaraswamy, op.cit., pi., XXIII, 
fig. 84 ; also cf. the seated inscribed image in bay No. 1 of the 
Gupta gallery of the Indian Museum and No. A, 4, M. M. cat., 
p. 49 & pl„ XVa, where the urna is not a raised protu¬ 
berance, but a tiny space just above the bridge of the nose 
marked off by a circle with a dot inside it) ; in passim it 
may be remarked that the urna very seldom looks like a 
curled tuft of hair; I know of only one Buddha image (J. I. 
in the Indian Museum and it hails from Java), where urna 
is really shown as a curl of hair, turned in accordance with the 
textual injunction from left to right. Almost all the Buddha 
images, whether standing or seated, of the Gupta period do not 
bear this mark at all ; there is no doubt that here was a distinct 
departure on the part of the indigenous artists from one of the 
conventions adopted by the Hellenistic artists of Gandhara. But 
curiously enough a Bodhisattva figure from Sarnath (Fig. S. 26 
in the Gupta gallery of the Indian Museum) bears this mark 
in almost the same manner as the seated Buddha in red sand¬ 
stone in the Indian Museum, noticed above. The colossal copper 
image of Buddha found at Sultangunj near Bhagalpur and now 
in the South Kensington Museum, dated by Coomaraswamy in 
the 5th century A. D., does not bear this mark on the forehead. 
In the Nalanda bronze miniatures of Buddha, as well as stone 
figures, this is almost invariably present, which is the case with 
the other mediaeval Buddha figures hailing from other parts of 
India. As regards Indonesian Buddha images, the artists there, 
generally followed the example of the early medieval Indian 
sculptors. 
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It will be of interest to remark, in this connection, that the 
place where urna is shown on the Buddha statues, is occupied 
by the tilak in the medieval V isnu images; in Siva figures, the 
god’s third eye is put on the identical spot. But it may be 
pointed out that in these cases also, the artists (specially of 
Gupta period) took liberties of their own ; thus, in the beautiful 
Siva figure in the collection of the Indian Museum (Ms. 3. 
Anderson’s CatddQue, II, p. 34 9) the third eye is conspicuous 
by its absence ; but Siva in the inscribed Siva-Parvati image 
from Kosam (d. 458-9 A. D.) bears on its forehead the third eye 
placed side-ways in the middle. 

fs5?farf%;—This term is to be literally translated as tbe 
‘ Crest jewel.’ It is most likely the same as usnlsa which has 
already been mentioned in the prose portion of the text (WcTRTPt: 

It is one of the 

most important and interesting mahapurusa-laksanas . The 
early Buddhist texts like Mahapadana and Lakkhana suttantas 
of the Dlgha Nikdya (Yols. II & III) refer to it as tmhlsaslsa ; 
in later Sanskrit Buddhist texts such as Mahd-VyutpatM, etc., it 
is referred to as usmsasiraskatd. The exact interpretation of 
this peculiarity of a Buddha, especially in connection with its 
representation in Buddhist iconoplastic art of different periods, 
has engaged the attention of many a scholar. Prof. Grunwedel, 
on the authority of previous scholars like M. E. Burnouf and 
on the basis of M. Fouceaux’s translation of this term in Tibetan 
Lalitavistara , rendered ttsnlsct as “ a cranial protuberance” 
(Bud, Art, p. 162). The exact significance of this laksana has 
since then been discussed by various scholars such as M. A. 
Foucher ( L’Art Graeco-Bouddhique du Gmidhdra, t. II., p. 295 
etc.), L. A. Waddell (OsWsiatische Zeitschrift , 1915, pp, 131-68), 
A. C. Coomaraswamy (J. R. A. S. f 1928, pp. 815 if.) among 
others and different explanations have been given. 

There is no doubt, that at a time when our text was Com¬ 
posed, the term usnlsa was understood to mean a peculiar * ab¬ 
normal development of the upper surface of the skull into a 
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small truncated cone covered with flesh, skin and hair ’ (Watters) ; 
and in some places of this monographic text about Buddha 
image, this is most probably alluded to as the pure ( foTPrk ), 
and effulgent fowl) crest-jewcl (fsiffafot:), evidently being 
taken as something concrete which represented bodhijmna, 
the wisdom par excellence. But, that in the earlier days this 
was not the sense attributed to this term is not only proved 
by Buddhaghosha’s explanation of it, but also the original 
etymological sense of the word mmsa. This word at first meant 
‘ a turban,’ usually * a royal turban,’ which was derived from 
its etymological sense, "a protection from the sun,” “sun¬ 
shade,” and this was always the premier significance attached 
to it. Buddhaghosha explained the laksana unhlsasisa as 
referring to the well-developed forehead (paripunnanalatatan) 
and the well-developed head (paripunnaastsa) of the Mahapuvisa 
or Buddha. Dr. Rhys Davids remarks about the explanation 
of Buddhaghosha In either case, the rounded highly developed 
appearance is meant, giving to the unadorned head the decorative 
dignified effect of a crested turban and the smooth symmetry 
of a water-bubble.” Thus, according to Dr. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhaghosha explains the term in two different ways. 
But, both the senses of paripurmanalatata and paripunnasisa 
seem to be comprised under the term from the context in 
Buddhaghosha’s commentary (Dialogues of the Buddha, Pt. 
II, page 16 f. n. 4). In any case, the silence of Buddhaghosha 
about the later sense of the term usnlsa is significant. The 
learned commentator’s twofold explanation of this laksana 
can be better understood, if we refer to the Mrahlalata * 
laksaifas of great men in Brahmanical literature such as 
the Mahabhdrata, Brhatsamhitd and Sainudrikasdstra. The great 
gods Nara and Narayana, visited by Narada in the Vadarika- 
hama, are characterised by ‘ heads like umbrellas,’ which 
sign is described as a Mahdpitriisa-laksana (Mbh., XII, 343, 
38i ^ 

ii. Varahamihira describes the heads of Gakra-varttins 
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as resembling the shape of an umbrella (Br. S., Ch. 
67, v. 79: mm*', ; Utpala’s comment: 

wsi^T^ctTgifhrH^iTRrf^^^^n ttstr:). The Smnu- 
drika&astra tells us that he whose head resembles an 
open umbrella or the breast of a young lady is destined to be a 
sarvabhauma monarch ( Samudrika $°, Yen bates wara Press, 
Bombay, p. 78). Buddhaghosha’s other explanation of the sign 
as referring to the high broad expanse of the forehead can be 
understood by similar passages in Brail manical literature refer¬ 
ring to the lalata-laktanas of kings and great men. Thus Varaha- 
mikira says that the rich {great) men are characterised by 
foreheads like a half-moon in appearance ; men with broad guktis 
(portions of skull-bone) are instructors of persons (Br. S., Cb. 67, 
vs. 30-2; ^PrtT^T ; ^t%f^3n#<T^T4?rr)- The 

Samudrikasaslra also tells us the same thing in this couplet: 

ff TWHl I 

nf^iMndU-qiSCl^ all's ^'ui II 

{p. 74). Thus, from a simultaneous consideration of the Bud¬ 
dhist as well as Brabmanieal texts about the characteristic 
features of great men’s heads, we can conclude that the real 
meaning of this term had at first nothing to do with the sense of 
the abnormal peculiarity in Buddha heads, which only came into 
existence at a comparatively late period. 

There is every reason for believing that the top-knot of hair 
which is usually to be found on the earliest Buddha figures of 
GandhSra, in its plastic form was responsible for endowing 
the term utmsa with a novel significance. The evidence 
of the early Kusan Buddha figures of Mathura definitely 
lays down that the artists there bad at first shown Buddha 
with hair drawn tightly above his head ending in a single 
kapardda coil turning from left to right ; be it noted, 
however, that there are no grounds for any assumption 
that this daksindmrta spiral coil of hair represented the laksana 
usmsaiiraskatd. It is most likely, if not certian, that this sign 
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wag meant to be represented by the early indigenous artists 
in the well-shaped full fleshy foreheads and the high broad 
cranium on the centre of which the kapardda coil rested. The 
Gandhara artists’ top-knot of hair, on the other hand, on the 
heads of the Buddha images, was conceived later to hide inside 
it some conical upward projection of the immediate centre of 
Buddha’s cranium and once this misunderstanding took place, 
other Buddha images were made in which this abnormality 
was given distinct shape. But it must be observed, that even 
then, the original form of representing the hair-knot was not 
definitely lost sight of in Gandhara, and we know of many 
beautiful stucco heads of Buddha to be dated in the 5th century 
A.D., in which the older formula is distinctly recognisable. The 
introduction of the short curls turning from left to right will be 
discussed in the next note (for my detailed observations on Ibis 
laksana, see Indian Historical Quarterly, September, 1931, pp. 
499-514 ; for other interpretations of the same, see ibid, Sept., 
1931, pp. 669-73 and Golden Book of Tagore, 1931). 

The Buddha figure having a distinct cranial bump with 
short curls arranged all over it, came to stay and the statues of 
the master hailing not only from different corners of India, but 
also from Indonesia and Central Asia, bear this peculiarity; but 
in many cases, new elements were added. Thus the Buddha 
head from Laos (L'AH Graeco-Bouddhique du Gandhara, tome 
II, fasc. II, p 731, fig. 571) shows this bump being crowned 
by a shooting flame conventionally represented ; the one from 
Siam (ibid, p. 731, fig. 57*2) shows another pointed projection 
above the cranial bump, while the other from Ceylon shows the 
usnisa itself in the form of a flame (ibid, p. 731, fig. 570 : not as 
a lyre as M. Boucher has put it ; fire-balls in the upper left hand 
of Siva Natardja are represented in exactly similar manner). 

In some mediaeval Buddha figures of the Bala period, we 
see a jewelled mukuta placed on the top of the Buddha heads; 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar has furnished reasons for believing that 
these are Adibuddhas (Annual Report of the Varendra Research 
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Society, 1926-7, pp, 7-10). But Dr. Coomaraswamy rightly 
points out that these crowned Buddhas are really the Sakya Muni 
Buddhas and not the mythical Adibuddlm of the well-developed 
Buddhist hierarchy of Gods (J.R.A.S., 1928, p. 837). 

Ghatrakaram mastakarh —The significance of the head of 
the Buddha image being round in shape like the top of an 
umbrella has been referred to in the last note. In the prose por¬ 
tion, the chatrdkdra-sirahskandha has already been mentioned; the 
full fleshy character of the shoulders, by the way, is also referred 
to under the term saptotsedha which is also one of the makapuru- 
sa-laksanas . In this connection, it will be interesting to refer to 
the different shapes of the tops of the imgas, which are accord¬ 
ing to the Mayamata, 5 in number, viz., dhatrakara, triptisakdra, 
kukkutanctakara, arddhacundrakdra, and budlmdasadrsa. In the 
previous note, Dr. Rhys Davids’ remark about the symmetry of 
the water-bubble like crested head of Buddha has already been 
referred to. 

The ‘ blue head ’ of the Buddha image can be explained if 
we refer to one of the 32 lakmnas of the great man, which is 
' uddhagga-lomo uddhaggani lonmni jatani rnldni anjana-vanndni 
kundala-vattdni dakkhhurvattakajdtdni ’ (Digha Nik., Vol. II, p. 
18). The 74th item in the list of the amivyanjanani (lesser 
signs) in the Mahavyutpatti is bhranmramdrsakesa , which also 
explains the ‘ blue head.’ But in a metal, wooden or stone image, 
the hair of the head must have to be painted blue-black, in order 
to correctly portray this lak say a and it is a well-known fact that 
such images used to be painted in colours, of yore. 

3faronijfeni —Murdkaja is hair and pradaksindvartakesa)) 
(‘ the curls of the hair going off from left to right ’) is the second 
of the 32 Mahdpurusa4ak§anas in the Mahavyutpatti list. 

It is a fact that in the early Hellenistic Buddha figures of 
Gandhara and the early Indian ones of Mathura, abundant locks 
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of hair arc definitely shown. In Gandhara, these are tied up in 
a top-knot above the head, the connection of which with the 
evolution of the iiSTM$a-bump in later images has already been 
mentioned. In Mathura, however, the locks arc tightly drawn 
up in a smooth compact mass over th© head and all the hair 
collected together end in a single spiral coil ( kapardda ) 
turning from left to right (daksinavarta), on the top of the 
head. The smoothness of the cranium of these early Kusan 
Buddha heads of Mathura led scholars to conclude that these 
were depicted shaven. Dr. Vogel described this peculiarity 
of these heads differently in different parts of his Mathura 
Museum Catalogue; but in his latest publication on the 
Mathura sculptures (Ars Asiatica, Vol. XV, p. 36), he is 
definitely of opinion that these heads are shaved. Mons. 
Fouchcr, long ago pointed out that these heads were not really 
shaved (Boucher, L'Art Graeco-Bo uddhique du Gandhara, p. 
700). Dr. Coomaraswamy was at first of opinion that the shaven 
head was one of the peculiarities of the early Mathura Buddha 
figures ; but later lie definitely changed his opinion and accepted 
Boucher’s view {J.R.A.S., 1928, p. 827). There is no reference 
in the Nuldnakatha or later Sanskrit Buddhist texts such 
as Lalitavistara, Mahdvastu and others about the complete 
shaving of Buddha's head ; in the Lalitavistara (p. 277), it 
is mentioned ^r: W, i-c., he 

cut off his cTida (the outer ends of the hair) and threw it up in 
the air. The earlier Niddnakatha informs us that from the 
time when Buddha did this, his hair remained of a certain 
uniform length throughout his life; thus, in a sense, the 
early Gandhara as well as Mathura artists did not violate 
the tradition, when they depicted Buddha with ‘a cluster of locks 
of hair' turned upwards. The Mathura artists, moreover, 
followed the tradition about the coil (here a single one) turning 
from left to right. The convention of the hair being arranged 
in schematic little curls, turning from left to right and disposed 
over the whole of the head and the cranial bump, already appears 
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in Gandhara and Mathura ; in the Buddha statues of the Gupta 
period onwards, this is almost invariably the custom (the single 
exception that we are aware of is the Mankuwar Buddha image 
dated in 458-9 A.D.). No excessive importance, however, was 
given by the artists to this daksinavarta fashion in mediaeval 
Buddha images in India also in some early Buddha heads outside 
India. Thus, in the ‘Indianesque’ Buddha head of the Gupta 
period from Rombok, Phnorapefi, Cambodia (Coomaraswamy, 
HIIA, pi. XXVIII, fig. 100—no usnisd is discernible here ; was 
it broken ?) the curls are turned from right to left. In many 
indifferently executed mediaeval Buddha figures again, the hair 
curls are represented by little knobs spread all over the head ; 
where the haircurls are shown as such, the lowermost row of 
these just above the keSareJiha was depicted correctly, while 
those above were promiscuously arranged. 

Varahamibira says (op. cit., Ch. 57, v. 44) that the Buddha 
image should have very short hairs: sunlcakeGasca. Utpala 
comments on this word thus : ‘Mry-m: %arr sj j j jsn But 

there was another reading of this word of Varahamibira in 
Utpala’s days and the latter notices it thus : 

I ^tfTT ^rfaf^?rfWrlT:- In this reading, there is a clear 
reference to the well-arranged character (atiniyamitoh) of the 
curls on the head of the Buddha image. Alabaster mentions a 
curious fact about these (The Wheel of the Law, Appendix, p. 
312) ; "certain persons on account of the curled hairs described 
in the list, and shown in idols, supposed Buddha to have been 
a negro” (!). 

A brief reference to a few figures other than those of Buddha, 
of a comparatively early period, which have these curls on their 
heads will not be out of place here. Prof. Griinwedel refers to 
the woolly negro-like hair of one of the lion riding figures in one 
of the compartments from the third archway of the east gateway 
of the Great Stupa at Sanchi (Bud. Art, pp. 33-4, fig. 10) ; but 
how far he is justified in describing this type as 'not an Aryan 
one’ isopen to question. The figure of a soldier (?) on an 
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upright of Hit; Bharhut railing {of. Cunningham, Bharhut Stupa, 
p. 32, pi. XXXII. 1) has similar curls on its head, which are 
curiously enough encircled by a diadem whose ends are arranged 
in a manner seen on the royal heads on the obverse side of the 
early Indo-Bactrian coins. In the head of the Yalcsa figure from 
Maboli mound (M.M. Cat., p. 86 c s , pi. XIV) ‘the hair is 
arranged in short curls, turned alternately to the right and left,’ 
naturally in an unorthodox fashion, for this is the figure of a 
mere atlant. In fine, we may say, that the short hair curl is 
certainly not a negroid feature but an Aryan sign, for we very 
frequently find it also in ancient Mesopotamian and Achsemenid 
reliefs. 

UTS3T Writ.rltN ^—The reference in the Sanskrit 

original about beautiful locks of hair by the side of the ear is in¬ 
teresting. Prof. Griinwedel remarks about these locks of hair 
by the side of the ear in a Gandhara Buddha : “ One, the finest 
which the Berlin Museum possesses, even shows the coquettish 
locks before the ear, that were the fashion at Athens in the time 
of the Diadoehs—successors of Alexander, and which, if I am 
not mistaken, are to be found on the Apollo Musagetes” {Bud. 
Art, p. ICG, fig, 110). Curls by the side of the top of the ear arc 
no doubt shown in the Buddha figures of later date, but no such 
stray ‘coquettish locks’ are depicted on them. 

farllWiC—It is the lGtli of the 32 Mahapurusa-laksanas 
in the Mahavyutpatti list. Dr. Rhys Davids translates it 
thus ‘ there is no furrow between his shoulders ’ and adds 
this interesting note to it, “ Citantardmso, lit., he has the 
shoulder interval filled up. The commentary explains, the two 
sides of the back have no depression in the middle, nor look 
separated, but from the small of the back upwards the fleshy 
covering is as a level golden slab.” {Dialogues of the Buddha, 
Pt. II, p. 15, fn. 4). The word vrsaslcandha (with shoulder 
like that of a bull) describes this physical characteristic in 
another way, thus, the poet Kalidasa describes Dillpa as 
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3TT 5 *nmi*T^T^: (Raghuvamh, Canto I, v. 16). 
In the introductory prose portion of our text, the same' physical 
feature is alluded to in a different manner, as chatrdkara- 
skandfia. The umbrella-like outline of the heads of the Buddha 
images have alreadj been noticed by us. But, does this sign of 
filled-up shoulder-intervals remind us, as in the case of the 
laksana of the excessively long arms, of another of human ances¬ 
tral traits ? 

SR? ^ .— 

The 29th one of the 32 Mahapurusa-laksanas is Cakirdhkita- 
hastapadalalah (the palms of the hands and the soles of the feet 
marked with the sign of a wheel). But in this text we find 
several other signs which are to be shown on the palm, viz., 
oonchshelt, lotus, thunderbolt and elephant goad. In the last 
verse of our text, occurs ‘ftdl (of the feet) 

cfnfihp' In the list of the 32 laksanas given in Mahapaddna- 
Suttdnta, both the palms and soles bear this auspicious cakra 
which is sahassdrmi sancmikdni sandbhikani sabbakarapari- 
purani. In the Singalese list of the three kinds of the beauties 
of Buddha’s person as collected by Mr. Spence Hardy ( Manual of 
Buddhism, pp. 367-70), the first is the 216 mahgalyalaksanas of 
which there are 108 on each foot, the most important central 
one being the cakra flanked by a host of other signs like a conch- 
shell, lotus, svastika, elephant tusk, sword, etc. According to 
the Siamese tradition also, as referred to by Alabaster (The 
Wheel of the Law, pp. 111-15) the Buddha has on each of his 
feet ‘ a figure of the beautiful wheel chakra with its thousand 
spokes' around which are 108 other figures such as lotus, conch- 
shell, royal chowrie, royal elephant goad, two fishes, etc. (For 
the famous foot-print of Buddha at Siam, Phra Bat, with the 
auspicious marks drawn on it, see Alabaster, op. cit., pp. 286 & 
following, & plate ; here the author tries to explain the signi¬ 
ficance of some of the symbols in his own way ; thus chakra 
marked on the foot was originally a poetical way of expressing 
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fleetness, but later, ' regarded no more as a poetic image, but as 
one of the most holy emblems of religion,’ etc.)- That such 
auspicious signs on the palms and soles were regarded as the 
characteristic feature of great men is also proved by other 
literary evidence ; thus in the Brhatsamhitd, Ch. 67, verses 44- 
50, we find mention of many such, most of which are included 
in the list of the 216 auspicious marks referred to above. These 
are very frequently mentioned in Samudrika literature. 

Now, Varahamihira while describing the image of Buddha 
says that his hands and feet are to be marked with lotus 
(Br. Sam., Ch. 57, v. 44 : padma n hi ta k am car an a u ; Utpala : 
karacaranau kamalacihnitau krtdbhi rekhdbhirityarlha h). Quite 
in keeping with the statement of Varahamihira, almost all 
the Buddha images of the early and late mediaeval period (either 
standing or seated) in the archaeological collection of the Indian 
Museum, have a small eight-petal led lotus carved on the palms 
and soles, distinctly discernible wherever these are upturned. 
In Gandhara Buddhas, the wheel-mark on the centre of the 
upturned palm and the soles of the feet (when the figure is 
depicted seated in padmasana ) is occasionally present ; in 
Mathura, however, the cakra, accompanied by a nandipdda sym¬ 
bol, is almost invariably met with, whenever the palms and soles 
of the Buddha are on full view. In the Buddha images of the 
Gupta period, usually no such auspicious device is carved there. 
In some mediaeval Buddha images, again, we not only find the 
tiny lotus mark alone on the palms and soles, but other symbols 
like the cakra, the dhvaja, the mlna (twin fish) and mindtpada- 
trisiilu. 

In connection with the lotus-mark on the palms of some 
mediaeval Buddha images, an interesting observation can be 
made with regard to the lotus in the hands of the Brahmamcal 
god Visnu. It is a fact, though noticed by none, that the lotus, 
unlike the other attributes of Visnu such as iankha, cakra and 
gadd, was never at first placed in one of the hands of the four- 
armed Visnu image, in a manner in which it is shown in the 
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hand of his consort Laksmi or in those of the god Sflrya. In 
the early and late mediaeval images hailing from the South, as 
described by H. Krishna Sastri and T. A. G. Rao, it is almost 
invariably absent. In the few extant Visnu images'of the Gupta 
period, in the North, similar is also the case. In the mediaeval 
Visnu images hailing from different parts of Northern India, on 
the other hand, we find a tiny lotus-mark (very rarely in the 
shape of a miniature lotus) on the upturned palm of the front 
right hand which is usually in the varada ( cf . Mathura Museum 
Catalogue, Plate XVIII ; Dr. Vogel wrongly describes this 
image thus: ‘ He holds his usual emblems '< gada and padma in 

in his right hands. the full-blossomed lotus which is 

shown behind the lower right palm of Visnu is really held by 
his attendant consort Sri on his right by its stalk, there being 
only a tiny lotus-mark in the middle of the god’s own palm ; 
by the way, this is a feature common to many of the simi¬ 
lar sthanaka-murtis of Visnu hailing from different parts of 
of Bengal and Bihar) or abhaya (cf. the Sul taupe r Visnu, 
Coomaraswamy, op. cit., pi. LXIX, fig. 222) poses, like the 
padmanka noticed above in many of the mediaeval Buddha 
images. This sculptural evidence regarding the absence of the 
lotus as an attribute of Visnu in the early and mediaeval types 
of his dhruva-veras happens to be corroborated by the earliest 
of the extant iconographic texts. The attributes which are given 
to the Visnu image with as many as eight arms or four or two, 
in the Brhatsamhitd (Ch. 57, verses 33-35) do not include the 
lotus among them and are khadga, gada, Sara, dhanu, khelaka , 
cakra and sankha ; the remaining hand in the 8-armed image is 
in the santida (abhaya; Utpala on santida :— 
anpri^: ) pose. None of the South-Indian texts relat¬ 

ing to the three principal types of Vi§nu images, sthdnaka, dsana 
and Dayana, as collected by Mr. Gopmath Rao, refer to the 
lotus as an attribute of Visnu ; some North-Tndian texts, how¬ 
ever, such as Agnipurana, Visnudharmottaram, SukranUisara , 
Visva-karmdvatdra-mstra, etc., mention padma as an attribute; 
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but even in the latter case it must be understood with 
special reference to the sculptural evidence, that the lotus is the 
lotusmark and not a full-blossomed lotus held by its stalk. In 
some Visnu images, however, of the mediaeval period we find 
a small globular object with spots all over it in one of the front 
hands—usually the right; it has been described as a lotus bud 
by scholars, 

fNr: — 

This line is omitted in the Chinese translation. Admitting 
the possibility of its being a late interpolation, there is still much 
of interest about this particular line. This text has just informed 
us that Sankha, cakra, etc., are to be marked on the palm; in 
the next line of the couplet it again says that different marks 
(Star:) in the shape of auspicious signs are to be made (on the 
palm). But, why this repetition ? Perhaps here is a reference 
in a somewhat obscure manner to th e jdlahastapdda, (Mnhapi Id- 
nasattanta) and jalangulihastapada (LalitaDistara) of the 
earlier texts. The Pali commentators’ interpretation tint the 
laksana, jalahastapdia does not mean ‘webbed fiiprs ail 
toes, [ na canvnena patibadlM angulantaro ] bat ref:r ;o unif ■ m 
parallel lines ( rekha ; is lekha a misreading for rekhi In our 
text, or miy it be interpreted here in the sense of lines?) on h.s 
fingers and toes, can be accepted. An attempt has been mule by 
me to give a simple interpretation to the so-called * webbing of 
the fingers ’ iu the Gfupta-Buddhas (for it refer to Indian Histo¬ 
rical Quarterly, December, 1930). So, it is very likely that 
the same Mahdpurusa-laksana is noticed here. In the images 
of Buddha, these lines on the fingers and palm could not be 
depicted without marring the beauty of them and so ought not 
to have found place in a text dealing with the iconography of 
Buddha. But as we have pointed out in some of our previous 
notes, the text notices many such peculiarities which cannot 
be depicted in Buddha figures.; 
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These details about the measurement of the penis and testes 
of Buddha images are quite out of place here. Wc know that 
kosohita-vatthaguhyo is one of the 32 characteristic signs of the 
great men in Pali literature ; Varahamihira also tells us the 
same thing ” in In any case, the Buddha figures, 

unlike those of the nude Jain a Tirthamkaras, are invariably 
draped ; in some standing Buddha images of the Kusan period, 
hailing from Mathura, the signs of sex are no doubt slightly indi¬ 
cated beneath the drapery. But in the case of the seated images 
and the host of images from the Gupta period onwards, these 
are completely concealed beneath the drapery. So, these details 
have no practical utility here. They seem to have been omitted 
in Chinese. 

ftklfec#— Gudhasirata and ; gudhagulphata are two 
of the 80 lesser signs (asUyamwyanjanani); cf. previous note 
on the delineation of s an d hi band hanirgam a in Buddha images. 

and are, according to Varahamihira 

(Br. S., Ch. 67, v. 2), two of the characteristic features of the 
feet of the lord of men • 

—This is one of the 80 lesser signs. In painted 
images and pictures of Buddha, the nails were painted copper- 
coloured. is also, according to Varahamihira, 

one of the auspicious signs of the lords of men. 


.qrft I 



II 


These details about the feet of Buddha ^figures, also [apper¬ 
tain to the characteristic signs [of a great man.The [upper parts 
of the feet should be full and convex like[thejback of altortoise ; 
the feet should be well-planted and should fall hat, leaving not 
the least bit of hollow between the soles and the ground on which 
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they rest. The toes also will be set very close together—not 
splayed oat. Varahamihira tells us the same thing in these 

words: .^ (Br. S., Ch. 

67, v. 2). The well-planted feet with fleshy convex shape, are 
very carefully depicted by the early Indian artists in the 
Buddha images. 






APPENDIX A 


I, Measurement of length sections ac¬ 
cording to our text, of a Buddha image 
of 120 on. ;— 


Uwm 


4 

aft. 

Kesasthdn 


2 

11 

Face 

... 

13} 

h 

Neck 


4 

■ p 

Neck to chest 


m 

■ i 

Chest to navel,,. 


m 

t> 

Navel to penis,,. 


m 

ip 

Thigh 


25 

>t 

Knee-cap 


3 

it 

Foreleg 


25 

ti 

Gulpka 


2 

ii 

PdTsni 


4 

it 

Total height 

„ t 

120 

an. 


II. Same, according to the Knyd^amu- 
ccaya Commentary :— 


t/snisa to neck 

,,, 20} an. 

Neck 

4 „ 

Neck to chest ,,, 

... 12} „ 

Chest to navel 

.. 12} „ 

Navel to penis.,. 

- 12 } „ 

Thigh 

... as M 

Foreleg 

- 25 „ 

Knee-cap 

... 6 „ 

Gulpka 

- 2 „ 

Below gulpka (Parffni) 

4 „ 

Total height 

124 an. 


Difference between this commentary 
and our text lies only in the case of long¬ 
er kneecaps (3 ah. in excess) and in the 
measurement from the umi&a to neck (1 
aft, in ex cess) * So * the com ment ary 
gives us details about a Buddha of the 
Uttamadasatah measure. 


in. Length-measurements of ft datataal 
pramdna image according to Sukraniti :— 


Face 

.1 13 an. 

Neck 

.. 5 „ 

Neck to chest 

... 13 „ 

Chest to navel 

... 13 „ 

Navel to penis 

... 13 „ 

Thigh 

... 26 „ 

Knee-cap 

... s 

Foreleg 

... 26 ,, 

Down the heels 

... 5 „ 

Total height, 

„ 119 an. 

IV, Same of a madhyamadaiatdla 

image (of a female beauty) according to 
itfanasara (LXVI) 

Head (crown to hair-line)... 

4 an. 

Forehead (up to the eye-line) 

5 ii 

Nose (up to the lip) 

4 

Thence to chin 

3} ii 

Neck-joint 

} ii 

Neck 

4 

From hiccough to heart ... 

13 „ 

Thence to the limit of navel 

13 „ 

Thence to sex organ 

13 lf 

Thigh (below sex organ) 

26 „ 

Knee 

4 i, 

Leg 

26 „ 

Foot 

4 ,i 

Total height .„ 

120 aft. 

(From Dr. P, K f Acarya’s Dictionary 
of Hindu Architecture, p. 230,) 
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IV. Details of measurements according to our text. 


Name of the Part 


In Chinese, 

Name of the Part 



No, measured 

ah* 


No. measured. 

an. 

In Chinese* 

1 Uflnlga 

4 


28 Karnagra 

4 


2 Jfe&zsfTmn 

2 

4 ah » 

29 Ear (width) 

2 


3 Length of the face 

12J 

30 Earlobes 

51 


4 Forehead 

4 


31 Kar-rcapaifs (width) 

1 


5 Nose 

4 


32 Slistahotra (?) 

* 


6 Nosetochin 


a 

33 Earhole (width) 

1 


7 Chin (breadth) 

2 


34 Ear (inner side) 2 x 11 


8 „ (length and thick- 

4 


35 Head (frontally) 

18 


ness). 



86 Head (back) 

14 


9 KapoU 

4 


37 ,, (periphery) 

40 

36 

10 Hanti £ht,) 

3 


38 Neck 

4 


11 i, (width) 

2 


39 ,j (width) 

8 


12 Lower lip 

2 


40 „ (periphery) 

24 


13 Month (length) 

4 


41 $kmdMfo£a (?) 

12 


14 Upper lip 

4 


42 The whole arm 

40 


15 Goj* 

1 


43 Upper arm 

20 


16 Nose (width at base) 

2 


44 Fore arm 

16 


17 „ height 

U 


45 Palm (wrist to the ... 

12 


18 Nostril 

1 


m. finger up) 



19 

1 


46 Middle arm 

28 





(circumference) 



20 Space between 2 eyes 

I 


47 Palm (length without 

7 


21 Eye (length) 

4 


the fingers) 



22 jj (width) 

2 


43 tl width 

5 


23 Nettahoia 

3 


49 Middle finger 

5 


24 Pupil 

2 


SO^Index finger } parva 

less 




than above. 



25 Head (height) 

4 





Space between 



51 Bing finger 1 m * less than 
above. 


26 2 near ends of the 

11 





brows 


52 Little finger £ ait. 

less 





than above. 



27 Bhrurekhd 

4 
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Name of the Part 
No. measured an , 


Id Chinese, 


No. 


Name of the Part 
measured aft. 


In Chinese, 


53 Space between thumb 4 

and the wrist, 

54 Space between thumb 3 

and the index finger. 


70 Thigh ... 25 

71 Thigh {middle widLh) 12 

72 Thigh (circumference) 36 


55 Space between the wrist 5 
and the little finger. 

5G Circumference of the 12 
palm. 


73 Calf (?) 

74 Knee-cap 

75 Gulphaka 



32 


57 Space between the ,.,121 

neck and the cheat, 

58 Space between the 6 

armpit and the breast. 

51) Height from that to 9 

the shoulders. 

GO Width of the chest,.. 25 

61 Cheat (circumference) 75 

02 Between chest and ... 1G 
the navel. 


76 Foreleg middle 25 

77 Foreleg (circumference)21 

78 The width from the... % 

ends of the gulpha. 

79 The width from the.., 4 
ends of the Gnipha^ below, 

80 The distance between 3 

the 2 feet in standing 
images. 

81 Feet (length) ... 12 


63 Navel 1 


82 „ (width) 6 


64 Torso (circumference 46 

round the navel), 

65 Waist (width) ... 18 

GG Space between navel 12} 
and penis. 
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83 Feet (side width) ,,, 2 

84 Pars*?* ... 4 

85 Toe-nails £ parva 

86 Big toe (length) ... 3 


67 Penis C£ 

68 Testes (width) 5 

09 Testes (length) ,,i 4 


87 Second toe ... 3 

88 Toes (height) ... 1 

89 Big toe (height) ... I£ 


N.B.—Wbereverj the Chinese version tallies with the Sanskrit original, the measurement 
is not again put down in the 2nd column. For omissions in the Chinese rendering, sea 
the body of the Text, 









APPENDIX B 


(Actual me awe men! a of some Buddha images in the Peshawar, Lahore and Calcutta 
Museums.) 

While I was engaged in the work of editing this test, I 
thought it would be interesting to compare the actual measure¬ 
ments of some of the well-preserved Buddha images of different 
periods in the collection of the several Government museums 
in northern India, with the corresponding ones laid down in this 
text. I wanted to see how far the actual practice of the artists 
of the different art-centres tallied with the evidence of the texts, 
certainly compiled at a period later than the age of many of these 
sculptures. The results of my observations, I append below* :— 

Gandhara: During my short stay at Peshawar, I could only 
measure the broad outlines like the length and breadth of the 
face of the image, the middle digit of its medius and the whole 
height of the figure (wherever it was a standing one). I work 
out the tala lengths of the image in each case. 

Peshawar Museum 

1. Exhibit no. 1878 :—Standing Buddha. 

The length of the face ... ... 117 mm. 

The breadth ,, ft <.* 117 mm. 

The whole height (including the umUa) ... 980 mm. 


* I am indebted to Mr. Tarakcbandra Das, M.A., of the Anthropology department of tba 
Calcutta University, for showing me the correct use of the anthropometric instruments with 
which I took down the measurements, I am also thankful to the respective Curators of the 
museums, who gave me every facility in my first hand study of the Buddha images. Special 
mention, however, need be made hereof Mr. M. Dilwarkhan and Mr. Monindra Gupta, 
Curators of Peshawar and Taxila museums respectively. Lastly, I cannot sufficiently 
eiprese^fr my gratitude to the late Rai Bahadur Pundit Radhakriskna of Mathura for bis 
kind help to me in many ways, during my stay at Mathura, 
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[No measurement of the angula of the image could be 
taken, on account of the fingers being damaged. But, calcula¬ 
ting on the basis of the dehalabdha angula unit, we arrive 
at the following interesting conclusion in this case : 

980-i-120=8'16 (defca-1® angula unit-) 

8 "16 x 13 "6 {SardhatrayodailmatTamukha) 
s= 110 (decimal places left out). 

The length and breadth of the face, as laid down above, is 
117mm.] 

2. Exhibit no. 1425 :—Standing Buddha (hands broken). 

The length of the face ... ... 114 mm. 

The breadth ,, ,, ... ... 104 mm. 

The whole height (including the us.) ... 984 mm. 

.[Calculating on the above basis, we find 

984 -s-120 = 8'2 {dehalabdha angula unit) 

8‘2 x 13'6 = 110'7 (the length of the face). 

Here the difference of 3'3 mm. is immaterial. But the 
length and breadth of the face are not equal. However, our 
text only gives us the measurement of the length of the face, 
remaining silent about its breadth. But as we have seen in our 
notes that according to Varabamihira, the length and the breadth 
of the face of images in general should be equal, measuring 12 
angula units only.] 

3. Exhibit'no. 1876 :—Standing Buddha. 

The length of the face ... ... 114 mm. 

The breadth ,, ,, ... ... 112 mm. 

The whole height (with u$.) ... ... 968 mm. 

[.*. 968 4*120 = 8'06 (deka4° ah, unit) 

8'06 x 13‘6 = 108‘81 (the length of the face). 

The difference here is 519 mm. ; the corrrect proportion is 
not maintained here.] 
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4. Exhibit no, 1931 :—Standing Buddha. 

The length of the face ... ... 130 mm. 

The breadth fl (f ... 120 mm. 

The whole height with u$, ... ... 1166 mm. 

1165 4-120 = 9‘7 (deha-l°ah, unit) 

9'7 x 13*5 = !30'95 (the length of the face). 

Curiously enough, there is the closest approximation here, 
in the actual face-length and that arrived at from calculation 
on the basis of our text.] 

5. Exhibit No* 1939—Standing Buddha from Salatura 
(now called Lahore), the home of Panini in the district of 
Peshawar ; 

The length of the face ... ... 170 mm. 

The breadth of the face ... 158 mm. 

Height with ... ... ... 1600 mm. 

1600 -r 120 = 13'3 { deha-l° ah, unit) 

13*3 x 13'5 = 179'55 {the length of the face). 

The difference, here, is 9'55 mm. 

6. Exhibit No. 239—Sahri Bahlol 1907 standing Buddha ; 

The length of the face ... P(i ltl 156 mm. 

The breadth of the face ... ... 138 mm. 

Height with u$, ... ... ... 1355 mm. 

1355 4- 120 = 11 '20 ( deha-l 0 ah . unit) 

11 ’29 x I3“5 = 152'41 (the length of the face). 

Thus, the difference, here, is 3*59 mm*, which is not much 
at alh Hargreaves describes this image as a delicately featured 
one and as one of the best sculptures in the Museum* 

7. Exhibit No. 1430—-Standing Buddha : 

The length of the face ... ... 143 mm. 

The breadth of the face ... ... 138 mm. 

Eull height with us. ... ... ... 1220 mm. 

/, 1220 4-120 = 10'16 ( deha-l 0 ah, unit). 

10‘16x 13"5 = 137T6 mm, (the length of the face). 

The difference is 6 mm. 
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8. Exhibit No. 1446—a magnificent colossal standing image 
from Sahri Bahlol. On account of the huge size, the anthro¬ 
pometric instruments were of no use in measuring it ; I took 
down the measurement carefully with an orninary measuring 
tape and arrived at the following figures : 

Length of the face ... ... 10J inches (262‘5 mm.) 

Breadth of the face ... ... 9 ,, (237'5 mm.) 

Full height with us ... ... 90 ,, (22"5 cm.) 

The middle digit of the medius ... 1^ ,, (31'25 mm.) 

90"-M20 = (dehad° an. unit). 

3" x 13'5= 10-125" (the length of the face) (253'125 mm.) 

The difference is here §th of an inch. It should be observed 
here, however, that the angula of the image, i.e., the breadth* 
measurement of the middle digit of its medius is much in excess 
above the dehalabdha angula unit and calculation on the basis of 
the former will not give us satisfactory results at all. It seems 
that the deha-F ail. i.e., the mdtrdngula was the unit which was 
adopted by these image-makers in the measurement of the 
images. The correct explanation of the svenanguli-pramattena 
is to be found here. 


9. Exhibit No. 1447—Colossal standing Buddha, from Sabri- 
Bahlol: 


The length of the face ... 
The breadth of the face 
Full height withug. 

Its own angula 


... 10 inches (250 mm.) 

... 9 ,, (225 mm.) 

...84 ,, (21' cm.) 

... 1 ,, (25 mm.) 


84" h-120 = ’1" (deha-l° ah. unit.) 

’7" x 13'5=9'45" (length of the face) {236'25 mm ) 


The difference is about half an inch. The same remarks as 
are offered in the case of the last big image about its own angula 
also apply to it. 

A few more Buddhas in the Peshawar Museum were also 
measured by me ; but on account of their being seated ones, 
their full height could not be ascertained and in its absence, the 
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dehalabdha angula unit in their case, could not be arrived at. 
Still, I give below the measurements of the face and the middle 
digit of the medius of two seated Buddha figures, in order to 
prove that the latter, for all practical purposes, was not used by 
the artist as the basis of calculation. 

10. Exhibit No. 1928—Seated Buddha: 

Tbs length of the face 
The breadth >, „ 

Angula (middle digit of the medius) 

Thus, if we multiply 9 by 13'5, we arrive at 121*5 mm. 
which is much more in excess than the actual face-length. 

11. Exhibit No. 11G0—Seated Buddha. 

The length of the face ... ... ... 116 mm. 

The breadth „ ... ... ... 115 mm. 

Angula ... ... ... ... 13 mm. 

Thus, 13 x 13*5 = 175*5 which could never be the face-length of 
this figure. 

The practice of the indigenous artists of the early Mathura 
school, could not be tested, on account of the fact that no well- 
preserved standing figure of Buddha of the early Ku#an period 
was available. The fine Buddha image of Kafr a, in a perfect 
state of preservation, is, unfortunately, not a standing one and 
so could not be utilised for this purpose. The standing Buddha 
of the Kusan period—No. A4 in the Mathura Museum—has lost 
both its feet and the pedestal ; the huge size and damaged 
condition of Bhiksu Bala’s Buddhas stood in the way of their 
supplying us with much useful data of this character. However, 
two Buddha images in red sand-stone of the Gupta period, in 
the collection of the Mathura and Calcutta Museums, were 
measured by me and their details are given below 


... 98 mm. 
... 95 mm. 
... 9 mm. 
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12. Mathura Museum, No. A5—beautifully carved image of 
a standing Buddha : 


The length of 

the face 


... 

185 mm. 

The breadth 

* 1 

... 

.* ■ 

165 mm. 

Full height with ftspisa 



1800 mm. 

The length of the usrftsa 

• * • 

i l« 

60 mm. 

•t M 

forehead 

*- * 

... 

61 mm. 

M 

nose 


... 

61 mm. 

it 11 

chin 

... 

... 

62 mm. 

ii *"V 

eye 

til 


68 mm. 

The width fl 

1 9 

... 

... 

28 mm. 

M It 

upper lid 

... 

ttt 

16 mm. 

The open extension of tbs eye 

... 

... 

9 mm. 

The length of the mouth 

... 

... 

57 mm. 

The width ,» 

,, (including the upper and 


lower lips) 


... 

... 

22*5 mm. 

Goji (width) 

"V* 

... 

... 

9 mm. 

The width of the middle digit of the medius 

... 

20 mm. 


Thus, 1800+ 120 = 15 mm. ( deha-l° an. unit); 15 x 13’5= 
202'5 mm. (which is much in excess compared with the actual 
face-length ; but if we multiply 15 by 12'5, as the Tibetan and 
Chinese versions of our text lay down, then the worked-out 
face-length is 187‘5 mm. which closely approximates the actual 
measurement. The difference in the measurements of the 
length and breadth of the face should be noted; according to 
the Dravida mana as laid down by Nagnajit, the latter should 
be 2 an. less than the former. Here, however, the difference is 
about one and a half angulas only), 

Referring to our table No. V and calculating on the basis 
of the dehalabdka angula unit in this case, we find a remarkable 
unanimity between our text and the actual measurements in the 
case of those of the forehead, nose, chin, eye-length, mouth- 
length* gojlj etc.* with very slight difference* here and there. 
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13. Indian Museum—M.13—Standing 

Mathura (fingers broken) : 

The length of the face 
The full height 

* U$nlsa 

* Forehead 

* Chin 
Lower lip 

* Mouth (length) 

* Upper lip 

* Qoji 

Nose (its width at the base) 

* Nostril 

* Eye(length) 

Eye socket 
Bhrurekhd 
Head (height) 

Ear (breadth) 

Head (front—from one ear to the other) 

Head (periphery) 

* Neck (height) 

* (width) 

* Arm (whole length) 

Upper arm 

* Fore arm 
The width of the palm 
Distance between the neck and the chest 

* The width of the chest 

* The distance between the chest and the nav 
Navel 

* The width of the waist 

* Fore leg 

* The width of the feet 


Buddha from 


151 mm. 
1432 .. 

40 „ 
52 „ 

48 

10 „ 
48 „ 

7 „ 

0 

32 

7 .. 
47 

24 „ 
66 

60 .. 
39 „ 
140 

560 „ 
46 „ 
105 ,. 

470 „ 
280 „ 
190 
80 „ 
122 „ 
290 
160 
15 
210 
300 
68 


i> 


No other measurements could be taken, on account of 
damages in the sculpture, the difficulty in fixing the points and 
the relievo character of the image. 

Here, 1432 mm. 4-120=11'93 mm. (deha-l° an. unit). But, 
if we multiply 11'93 by 13’5 t we find that the worked out face 
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length will be 161'055 ; on the other hand, if we accept the 
Tibetan and Chinese versions of our text as authority, then the 
latter will be 149'125 which is in close approximation with the 
actual face-length. 

The measurements of the bodily sections marked with 
asterisks above were found on calculation, in close approximation 
with those of the corresponding ones, referred to in our table 
No. V ; it will be seen that in a majority of cases, the textual 
and actual measurements closely tallied with each other. 

14. Indian Museum—S. 15. Standing Buddha from 

Sarnath: 

The length of the face 

The breadth ,, ... 

Full height with uaniga 

The width of the middle digit of the medius 

Thus, 1277120 = 10'64 mm. ( deha-l° ah. unit). 

10-64 xl3'5 = 143*64 mm. 
or 10-64 x 12-5 = 133 mm. 

In either case, the difference between the actual face-length and the 
worked-out ones, is about 5 mm. But, if we accept the Chinese 
and Tibetan versions as our authority, then the breadth of the 
face also very closely approximates the calculated length. 

15. Sarnath Museum—22.E. Buddha standing (Gupta 
period) : 

The length of the face 
Full height (with usniaa) 

The width of the middle digit of the medius 
Now, 1788 -t-120 = 14'9 mm. (deha-l° ah. umf). 

14*9 x 13'5 = 191T5 mm. 

Here, we find a remarkable coincidence between the text 
and the image. 

16. Indian Museum—Kr. 13: Buddha standing, with 
fSakra and Brahma, one on either side of him (Anderson’s 


192 mm. 
1788 .. 
22 


138 mm, 
132 „ 

1277 ., 
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Catalogue, Pt. II, p. 76:—Buddha’s descent from Trayas- 
trim6a heaven at Sankisa) Pa la period : 

The length of the face 
Full height with us nlsa 

The width of the middle digit of the medius 
1045 -^120 = 8'7 mm, { dcha-l a ah, unit). 

8‘7 x 13'5 = 117'45 

Here also, the approximation between the text and the 
actual image is a remarkably close one. We notice below, a few 
details of measurement of this image :— 


# Usnipa 

, 25 mm. 

Palm {from the wrist 125 mm. 

* Fore he ad 

... 41 mm. 

to the end of the middle 


-Nose 

... 41 mm. 

finger-tip) 


Nose to chin 

... 84 mm 

Palm (length without 

75 mm. 

Mouth (length) 

44 mm, 

the fingers) 


*Goji 

G mm. 

Palm (width) 

55 mm. 

^Eye (length) 

36 mm. 

Middle finger (length) ... 

55 mm. 

'Socket 

... 83 mm. 

Index ti 9f 

50 mm. 

Bhrurekhd 

,,, 49 mm. 

Bing 

48 mm. 

Ear (breadth) 

26 mm. 

Little PJ tt 

41 mm. 

*Ear-lobes 

... 52 mm. 

Distance bet, the neck 106 mm. 

Head i front) 

**. 128 mm. 

and the chest 


*Neck (height) 

30 mm, | 

The width of the chest ... 

265 mm. 

,, (width 

... 91 mm. 

^Distance bet. the chest 

121 mm. 

-Whole arm 

... 365 mm. 

and the navel 


Upper arm 

... 214 mm. 

Fore leg 

198 mm. 

*Fore arm 

... 151 mm* ( 

*Big toe (length) 

27 mm* 


Those marked with asterisks, fairly come up to the 
standard laid down in the texts ; but discrepancies in this case 
are many. The image, is not a very well-executed one ; the 
unusual width of the mouth and the snubness of the chin are 
quite apparent in the figure and these, as we see, are not accord¬ 
ing to the correct proportions. There is no doubt about the fact 
that these canons in the hands of a skilful artist did never stand 
in the way of their turning out well-proportioned and beautiful 
9 


118 mm, 
1045 mm. 
10 mm. 
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images ; for what are these rales ? They are nothing but the 
results of the accumulated experience of generations of image- 
makers, skilful in wielding their chisel. The compilation of these 
canons had their practical utility ; and so in every authoritative 
iconograpbic text, they find a very prominent place. 

One other point, extremely interesting from the iconometric 
point of view, is to be specially noticed here. This detailed icono- 
metric study of the 16 Buddha images, has convinced me that 
the unit of measurement adopted by the image-makers, was in 
variably the deha-labdJia ahgala principally and was neither the 
width of the middle digit of the medius nor a manangula (i.e., 
8 yams—the middle measurement of 8 medium sized yavas, 
placed side by side is according to my experiment, 25 mm.— 
which never could have served as the measuring unit of any of 
the images). I have already referred at length in my note on 
svenangulimanena, to the very interesting observation of Utpala, 
the commentator of Varahamihira, on the manner in which 
this unit was arrived at by the sculptor or wood-carver, and 
that was certainly the really practical way of ascertaining the 
unit, on the basis of which, the various pramanas, unmanas, 
and upamanas of particular images were measured out. The 
Vaikhanasagama (Ch. 22) tells us : fwsiNiTaj 

rKgi s i.e., one part (unit) arrived at by 

dividing the whole height of the image according to its tala (by 
10x12, i.e., a ten tala image is at first divided into 10 equal 
parts, and then each part again is subdivided into 12 equal 
parts) is a deha-labdhahgula; while |th part of the latter is a 
yam; and this is practically the same thing as laid down in 
Brhatsamhitd as commented on by Utpala. So, sva or svaklya 
here, really refers to the image itself and not to the donor or 
sculptor; in some cases, however, the full height of the image 
might have been first arrived at on the basis of the width of the 
middle digit of the medius of either the sculptor or donor of the 
image; but that was on rare occasions when the images w T ere 
life-size ones. 




APPENDIX C 


Extracts from Kriya Samuccaya. 

(Prom the MSS. copy in the possession of Dr. P. 0. Bagchi, 
M.A., D. es. Lettres, Lecturer, Calcutta University, with his 
kind permission.) 

_. __ s \ _ - * . __ _ a_c. 

aaaaT a^qlS ^T^(,?)Ta@fnW?r(?) H-cKi ga*|rnaT n^^TSlra 
f%^ aa^a^aW TtffWT rtfelfaT a^T ST ^T^ffT' 

aar? <jiq»n: fa?aa ar 

aa: aaisfra^rrai aara^arTwr^ tarwaar ar(f)va aiar- 
aaTfta-anTflfq far iwT'si ^aftai5;%a artsiaai^a^rraa aaf^a- 
3tfagtaaT^ 1 2 3 €)aaTfa §at(ar?0 ar (gr) ^ i ^^iqng a aaartaret'ar- 
aanpaTarat snaraa i ftfaacaiaF3 STasn?;t aaaraaraa i *ga- 
^nat^rt^^taTai^ aw(w)aais£a?rcaTia «T%awtaTaT^[ aaaiffa 
faanaTtTsidTFaTqiaanaiaa a^tartrCsLlfsar ■STaai i 

(*TT?f;) snataa^aaraaaaa^ anf%(T)Hat aaaar^a^aHc^ 
auaa aaam fear =arf: aia afacraai i 

aamw, snftga afuaa qftfaa^ aT amtaafiro^ asta amah 
aTanm ara<aiTn ! aia^rni rnaarnr i gyna^Kiq afarn 
araaru aat^qt^aaa^^-arwaTfaaraata^ i satcprermw: 
wmarKfaiT^^T safeafartataTf? aaanar^ amarnfa^nfraN- 
af^raMa^a: i aaTw^^wfai] atfaacaraitfa aaapt i aa 
■araaq fe^ca^taT «nfd«i aataraT a^tar^ faa^eaTfa^^a aata^fn 
aamaT; aqaaT a^ar aaarafa aarer: (?) a?a^ maaa aarea 
m*tsn ataT %fa acrt afaa(?)?ta i m agrfangqjN 

1 ^ the MSB, Tbe same idea is expressed In the $ukmriiti$ura< 

% fftft T TO q^Jl^rnr^f in the MSS* Far Wa ami aiigula, aee my Dole above. 

3 n mk io MSS, 
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a^JUURTg^RTR: 1 I ftg* 4 «tfl 
ffl*q3 i qrq)^ ^no^t^nhft ^■g^WsStanit, ’fg: 

^rrg fa^rragsi^ra w. 4)fiHMA(*t) samfe (?) 

qfbjw: wra «rof3¥Y3&n tfgwwwnrsrarniri foiled i 
ast^fRt g fafastfir^nTTfa^ i ^^rmqriiMfltg^uTfaqi: 
w^(T^Wf»Tt uTfaqr: wl «awt 

gg^raui vrt (q?iO wifi(*ii«wrot w 

^rrdBte^ariragzffr fanutgtq«JT ^'wmqrETs^i 
fpfHTJTlM»m«(l=hro SH^R^n Rtfq(fq) ^TTRT ST^lfqWT 
g^i f^^RiT i 

^rfrat^TSTT WfT"^^ =?fteret fl^T 

Hi-HT^aJl fingmg ^trf^r: i a^- 

w% frong i wan^#; wfftWR«nq; q^R* i 

ggqt ^gt (r*rof) ^gw«imru mqrqtKT 

Wt^T fa^HTsT 

afaR^g ife^T fSRi «iHsfe(^t)*ii forcfa^iraT(rr)g srfqqr 
fR^sr^«rrqramTqT5frTT gtfqgspirsg ’qgqqfq^TRig t^aifaqqraimg 
*P*fert WTWl^i *tST?*IiraniT3si RJjqqfq^Hfg^TRiR 
ggiU^rcgK =rrwwtq ^ri* ^qrgwreit wqgg? : sif qrayj fa: 
fq3%sr(?) f^sjq’Rrr. qnf%qrrRf7TtqrT 7 q^q^qrrnKT ^qrftjggflTi-fisr 


+ Here, the face length consisting of 13£ dchalabdha ahgula emits is very sensibly 
subdivided into 3 eq ual parts, viz,, 1 be forehead, the nose and from below the nose up to 
the end of the chin! each measuring i dchnUgulas and 4 y^tas (i &, 4! dehCiitgula units)* 

5 The sense is not dear here; there may be some copyist's mistakes. Perhapsi this 
measurement refers to the space between the two inner ends of the eyes ; in our original 
text it is also one angula. 

® This \ ahguta is most likely the measurement of the middle-width of the open space 
of the eyes ; apparently there ia no mention of this in our original text. The Kriy&samuccaya 
refers to three types of eyes of three classes of divinities, viz,, Buddha , Bodhisattva and 
Buddhasaktu. 

1 ^ the MSS. 
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jraswfaqiT fq^n^qtTfqt Tiro froif*rat wqra 

qgqta: R^nfu^sfeHaqr: qgqercsfa qq^qK^s^taq qfrlfaqni 
^ :nf%qiT33^r rTUT^HR fqpi rT^T 7)5*^ 

qqiTf^T 5JTWT ^^ERTTr ^ qnqf 

qgrs^t qjfqffq^rrb rtgqq qgqq rrot^f qq qgqq qg ^jw^qf 
fqqf <qgqq qp#ip: ^ftrarran^ 1 ' fro: qnqqmr 

qgw^f ft&r: ^qn qqralHq q\qTq%?q qgqqTfaqr 

fwsMpi *jf«T(?)—'f^r^f ^i^g^qfratip^B^r fq*rnr: fqw3 ^t 
qtqT?Tf W?q5fTt?T?snfs| f ^qrarf*TCRgiff rmr qWWgif 
qg: q^sEt^a sraifq orm q(?) qng: q^si vif^t 
gqq?: gsq\^q^g^f^%f?r quqq^qqqjsreqtfqqteqrfhri ^sirira^r 
qrfamt fq«FT: I 

^qj g qqrqtng’fiq ( ^qqq ?) qsns5tw firctafa: fqnqi: qrr^r: 
q'tfftqfuq^ts^r qr^auf qi srsrgf £ qsiq*^ q^rro qffqqeqHTfreT^qi 
5i7Tgj gfj qmfq&r. ^rqrfhfq tfqg qqrtqTqiwqq qrqqTfqr 
qtqnztqfr^qrqnr %^fanU44*iJM qnEhtg^^gqgqq 

qrfqst^qi w*gq^ qtqT ^rgT^qtfqqqTO q^q «tfe*i qgfqsrsi^qr vtqrqr 
%qTT qT^qTfftq qiqiJTfqi^fWt grf: (§tT:) 

qsnqwfaq: wnmqrWfga^WTg qrqft^f faftai^qft qrf: qn^lfw- 
tiqn^^n' qf^% 5 cq^nqif^q j qT^i qqTif: qt^qi^^; qqsw^t 
wfaqsqT^flSH^^nqqiqsrt qrqtn^^ q^f: qq q^iaj^g-si qT^»T*qqgq 
fq^rtTfy»i qqqrftqyqtgq qtfUTf^ nfe^qq^q qiqsn^qf trfaqsqTg 
«Ni*«urorr( m ) uwfqrt q^wim <mv, q^riki n^fs# ^nfirqn 
qqmT qqfqr qrq'tqqt qqi qwfeqqi: qqt^ w^rei wfeqq- 
^grfqffll gq^qwi 8 (?) qT(?) qgT^qfas;s: fqqsq: qa-tfqq q*§; 


s 3tf[3H*niTO lea the MSS, I am doubtful about my emendation. Jo the original 
test, the measurement of the space length between the wrist and the bottom of the thumb 
is 4 angular. We can however arrange the words here in this manner : *tfqramI dtji sP5r*Ty%; ■ 
q^P&T fel\) I This emendation, however, correct \y fits in with our original 

test. 
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I ^F($r0f ^ ptw^sjTr! qrqtqqt- 

^q^SrT W*Tig qreqsM qq^N ^JTc^ ^ qjqg ^ 

^SJTf 5T ^fWTTT5T(?:M it 5 ? ^f^nfit 

(?) WTg^ qfr^T# ^ cm fq^TtwreTqw«fT f?(%)qt 
ft^nrrcrmT sTqanwqf qsqq fagw ntimw 


^Tm%5t qw^t fq^TT^r ^ffltpS qw^tqt rI^qft VJsT^fq^ntVI 
gut^ f^-qqifqqiqffqr gq^q^qq qTfqqqfqi qrrgq , sq*r£T- 
fqJEqiftft 0 sNm«lt$3 qgftsicifsj;^ ^f^TSt q^¥?^fq3TwIf"l 
qrwfqgrft qq^fq: qff;^ fqqqi(f?rfn )fq^nuw 
qlw^^T^T^snft »jwrm trcqts^^ra qiqg qift qn?smr#T 
fq^TfbU q^^t 'srasif 5T ^stfq^TT? ar^ft: qplf; qT^T^^Rt: q^ 
% f% q^T: 10 mqm§ qWrfq q*qr: tnw&: qwf*r: qfhsifq %$m 11 
^r(m)^: qqmr qqfaqt ?ren: qrtqqfaT (^rf qsqfaT ?) ««mr 
hrjt ^^TtHiTrq?5qqTfHqiT 12 ct^TT ^qr^qwqt^n qrqtaRt 
Wr#qqT: StffSTqt qitl^^t^? qf%^qfcnft ^W 

^qrr^fwwm ^zvm^mi^K qgwq ww ^rq^mnqfwrq? 
grofft: qgf^qi *to?HT iT^rq^nuTra^ *pg ^jjmmt 
#qqT(f^)^wsrRi fh^fq^qiqiTT(?) wtsuf^ R^qlfqRccnqT thtt- 
qqrqrqg g*g wwqqqrTT qrf^rr(#qTqt g 

fifqqcqqg n?n|tqi g qgwg*§ «nqqq^R g*w?q qgr^ rw 
fWfq fqfsqiqqT qfltsfs qq^r^r 
qm^q ^PsMsMilfa i 13 


0 sngt^m^r%w w ic ^ mss. 

1 0 in the MSS, 

1 1 iu tiie MSS, 

13 W B^tf^Hl-flfH^T in the MSS. 

la Here occur about 15 lines about the images of Locam, Snsambara, VajravarahS, 
Khand<lroha t Dakini t Lama , ViramTesican , KakMi{^) f Indra t I$(ina f Upcndra t Pitdmaha, 
Yemacitn, Nirrti, Kuvera t Anala t Grab as, Sttrya t RahUt Ketu, Heramba, As these details 
are very meagre and aa they have no connection with the Buddha images, they have been 
left out. 
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?ra*if¥T: qiswnm^qm: 

WT7Tfq;f«)^T H^(^): 8 rUST^ 

^pnssj-^fa (^ra^gsji^TfsT) qrsifi— r\^im womanfcr 
qrfamT^rram ? ^rqg ^jqfhftfrfQi3?u ^ ^r^r i i^ra^T»ira*i?T^f%mPii* 
qTq»!T<I (il^^Nm^tff^mnUMKdl) ^ 8 

^(^)gf%?tf^qqT^q^r^( *3W )^tqrq^3Tc[ (^miq^s^ ) 
«H^?(qHti^fq)«flGW] it. ftq^ferlT A ^nq*i<jmi « i^gvrqqT 
(srr^nrarrr) ^ ^s(n)qurm e. «fif(wfa)<tnm ?• Wi wdi u 
q(qT)^TW?TT(?)^ ^t3iqriq%5fIrIT ^ S^rtT ?8 ^W^fadT U 
q^qrdum K ^Vr%ig*3riT ?« ftf^j^tqfram ?« 
WfPSWlT UL ^mraRWaT < (ddl^cKtem) V TS^TVfvi^m 
(*snwmm) ^nNuftn^fldi ^ *t ra(n)w- 

fsi^HT (ii»i?mgfwwr) ah srererem u fsVsgm U sguKaO wit 

s^a suwtt ^grtoauw^gfsT fq^iq mw. y= srfSi^sqm rc. 

f^fTRITT^iftrn' C^tqif¥sM^<;*flflT) ^ ? ??Tq^l^g?n 

^ srfasrerareifi! i 14 

15 TTOTOdT ? %*«WTT * gffWTT q OTU^fajT 8 
f%fffip%m % ^r^T^fefrr (^gysfitfcwT) 3 ^(i)fagqfsre^i(?)m « 
f^ffe(f5i^}f^^m'ficnmTj * gsgsotru a ’qfqamnstft 
(^ISnwMUm) ?° fiNfqsireunfam ?? srurfqwwnfirar h *«fq- 


14 Detailed lists of these 32 Maluipuru^alaksa^as occur in various Buddhist texts, both 
early and lute ones, such as Mahapaduna and Lakkhana suttunias of the Dighartikaya, 
LaHtamHafa and MahUvyutpatti among others. Some of these leks an as can be plastically and 
pictorially represented and these were certainly utilised by the early iconographers of the Buddha 

images, at a period when elaborate monographic canons, like the present ones being edited 
here, were not in existence. In the main, the Kriyasamuecaya list of 32 Jakaanns t tallies 
with the MaMvyutpQtli list; but differences exist. Tims, one of the minor Jaksai^a^ viz,, 
jf£!^i[r3cn which is not present among the 32 in the latter, is put among the 32 major ones; 
again, some lakqanas such as and are split up. Again, two 

at least in this list are obscure, viz. f ^[tH^feTT aud Tn^^FflPW I 

15 About the 80 minor signs, similar observation, as above, can be made. There are 
slight discrepancies here and there between onrlist and the list given in the Mahavyutp&tti. 
Moreover, the tot^l number of these lesser signs does not come up to BO ; we find here 73 
such mentioned, instead of Sfh 
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a?T*rinTf*ffiT ?? ^Wl%^RTJnfiraT ?8 XRfftWWlftflTf ?H. ^mfjTrJT 
H ^w»imrtT (^mn^rrr) *rte)ETn*dT *c. 

a° sfadradT a* qfrjw- 

sg^rnras^m (g^T^r^mmrn) aa fawi(d)- 

3frr a$ f«T<T)>iram (^fRinnsfTT) R'a wffairrarn *>c 
^JTTaclT *£■ HT 1 ?d*T($*i¥rr)dT?{rrT ^ ifdWIWff^STU ^ 
(f%/fhfirtmT€twm ^ IfT^tWrU ^5S^f%rTT 38 

3 a wnffgm (^iflt^m) 3 * ^wfiTfn 3 « 

3^ ^flrir^rwT^m (^^rm^Tf?^cTr) ac. ^f^r^^RTcfT (asfa* 

83. f^qTfwt^dT 8? ^T*mqTfqri*3dT 88 

8$ ^fsr^m 8« dgfstwm 8^ T^fsrgm »£_ (fr) fltrm 

(usmf^fr^fcratqfTr) a° WdHt^^MWdT a,? irT^m a*. 
(d^???n) a 3 55Ht(3i)^m <8 aw^m aa 

=qgi^T (t?T)firsra(?) [not in Mahavyutpatti] ^^(#)^C?)fTT 
aA rt^ff^^i'TT^fTT a 19 ajfadPRdT a^ ftsn^RRrTT a* 1 - faWWUlT 
faaTfaaqw^safaqri-OdSRm Ai $a (^thht) 

$3 $8 watwwqrm ax q^ra^Tdi (taraw) AA 

«*T^<mr <« (+tnU j ud<d<di,ddi) 

Ac. g^sfsffrr (^ra^rrzdT) >a® (^ta^rat^-m) ■$? 

^*ra«§si%(3i)rn «aa w(^si)$srdT w ^m^r(f%)- 

d^amr ^a ^qwiiJidT ’aafirewdT «« 
qu%)f%dmfaqr^rMfTT 3fz?i(?) 1|4- 

Hdd^s^d^RidJ?fnfa 3$mi*gT(^r)^aT*i* ^mrf*! 
*T*i^)(ftss^fd#<smg?t^^Tf5T <K{ vm vm 

H^^^5TT^qr^2tfH ^:(?) sraar^mfqr?N ?rant*rer 
«reftf fd*rer3 t& wqfd sratfa- 

d?fT*Id¥I mPuq|^d% ^ftlfd^lnd d^ ddT Wd Wd 
^dcpr nrar w* g$£ »t?t f»w dd {%U ?) sjmrc jn*n*f(T) 
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^ci ^sraraf m iH qrattf 

qs|f(?) %* *T^i?) •TT T i ww fosmr? we&ii nfw 

srwi ^ 9 *j:(t) >m f*r^f«sref(?) ^qqnfnr srf^T stt^w(?) 
qsftffrT (?) Tfafsftn5r5RT»T (?)—Wt qtiffiti rT^TT * W %anf^T @3T 
^4 gfi%*u?) g ^rfttriTH*T wf^ig^ci, qrgrw irsrtqra w%m! 
tfc y (^r)cqT g fsna$to3*dwi I w^fq(?)^T qs 

suwtevnfqfa: i 


. 1.0 












GLOSSARY AND ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


( i ) 

Ahguli : The unit in Indian lineal measurement. It is of 
two kinds, viz., (1) absolute (manangula) and (2) relative (matran- 
gula). For a full discussion about it refer to pages 25-33. 

The observation made by me in lines 12-10 of page 33, 
to explain the difference between the Sanskrit text and its 
Chinese translation about the face-length of Buddha images 
(Sanskrit—13^ ah.\ Chinese—12-|- an.) should be modified. The 
evidence supplied by the actual measurement of some Buddha 
images of different periods (see Appendix B) shows that the 
length measurement of the face of many early Buddha icons 
closely approximated to 13.] dch&hgulas; so, the words sdrddha- 
trayodaiimatra in verse 2 of our text do not seem to be a late 
interpolation. 31 1 & fol. 

Ayama: Length; its other equivalents are ayata and 
dtrgha. 31. 4. 

Band ha : Tendons. P. 9,1. 7. 

Baku : Upper arm. 31. 24. 

Bodkisattva : A class of divinities in the Mahayana and 
Vajraydna theology, who, though eminently capable of attain¬ 
ing Buddha-hood, will not aspire after it for the benefit of the 
created beings. P. 9, 11. 8-9. 

Gibuka : Chin. 31. 3. 

Gitantaramsa : The space between the shoulders on the 
back (aiiisa) is raised; this physical feature is one of the signs of 
a great man-. 3l. 23. 

Daksinacarta-murdhaja : Hair ( munlhaja ) curling from 
left to right; one of the mahdpurusalaksanas. Si, 1G. 
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Drsti: Same as dpktdra of Yarahamihira which has been 
explained by Utpala as ‘ madhyabu rtini human,’ i.e., the 
pupil (?) inside the eye. Si. 11. 

Goji: The short vertical dimple below the septum on the 
middle of the upper lip; other variants— goccha (Brhat Sanihitd), 
god, etc. SI. 8. 

Griva: Neck. Sis, 22-23. 

Gulpha: The bony protuberance on the ankle. In 
Sanskrit lexicons, these synonyms of the word are given— pada- 
granlhi, caranagranthi, etc. Sis. 41 & 44. 

Iianu : Jaw; the portion of the face below the cheek; cf. 
the explanation of this term in Sabdahalpadruma : kapoladvaya- 
panmutkhabhdgah hanuh. Yalta jamhhdhsya danta jayante Hi 
Subhutih. Hanti hathoramapi dravyam hanuh navimti 
uk. Si. 5. 

Jangha: Shank—the portion of the leg from below the 
knee-cap to just above the bony protuberance ( gulpha ) on the 
ankle. Si. 43. 

Kaksa : The root of the upper arm; haksaputa is armpit. 

Ilapola: Cheek. Si. 4. 

Kaphoni : Elbow. SI. 25. 

Karainra : The inside red flesh in the near (nose-end) 
corners of the eyes. Utpala gives cludlca as its synonym. Si. 13. 

Kamalata : The leaf of the ear— i.e., the whole ear 
(measured lengthwise). SI. 20. 

Karnavarta : Ear hole. SI. 18. 

Kdya : (1) Body; (2) image; (3) length. P. 9, 11. 4-5. 

Kc$aslhana : Scalp. Si. 1. 

Lekha : Lines [Zekhd-panktih iti Medini]; or signs, 
marks, etc. Si. 27. 

Manibandha : Wrist. Si. 30. 

Matm : (Here) measuring unit, i.e., an ahgula; thus 
mdtrika means measuring one matrd or ahgula. Mdlrdngula is 
different in its connotation from Mdndngula (for details, refer to 
my notes on ahgula). Si. 2. 
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Medina : Penis; male organ of generation. Si. 38. 

Nasacathsa : Nasal septum ; or nasal bridge as the 
lexicons put it. In the latter case, the rendering of this word 
in the English Translation of our text and our note on it 
will have to be modified. §1. 10. 

Nasikdputa : Nostrils. Si. 13. 

Netrako&a : Socket of the eye. Si. 12. 

Hirgama : Orifice. P. 9, 1. 7 ; Sis. 6 & 8. 

Nyagrodhaparimandala : A human figure whose full height 
is equal to its width across the chest, along the line of the arms 
fully outstretched. Here, the unusual width of the chest and 
the excessive length of the arms are emphasised. 

Addl. Notes. — Nya g rod hap a Hi na wla la type of human body 
was regarded as perfectly symmetrical by the Indians. The 
word s, man ’-unmdna-ppa mdna-pa dipunna - s ujaya-savv ’-amga- 
suyidar’ -a/rigam occurring in the description of Mahfmra’s body 
(.Kalpasutra , cd. Jacobi, p. 35) have been translated by Jacobi as 
‘ a boy on whose body all limbs will be well-formed, and of full 
volume, weight, and length’ ( S . B .E., XXII , p. 221). 
Mahavlra is further described as ‘ having a body perfectly 
symmetrical, the son of symmetrical mother, and the most 
symmetrical of his family ’ (Stevenson, The Kalpasutra, and 
the Navatatva, p. 81). Evidently in all this, the above type 
of human body is referred to. This view is corroborated 
by the fact that one of the attributive epithets applied to 
the inhabitants of the Svetadvlpa which was visited by Narada 
has this significance. These dwellers of the Svetadvlpa are 
described as sama-manonmanak (Mahdbharata, VangavasI ed., 
Oh. XII, 335, 10) which can only mean ‘ Oue whose height and 
width are the same ’ (needless to say, the ‘ width,’ here, 
should be explained in the same manner in which it has been 
explained in the case of the word nyagrodhaparimandala). Nlla- 
kantha wrongly explains this word in his commentary when he 
writes, man a sc-on mdna scop a m d n a ■§ c a samau yes dm te, for there 
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can be no question of the upamanas (the measurements of the 
interspaces) being the same as the mana (width) and anmdna 
(height) of a human body. It seems that the words mana- 
unmana-ppamam in the Jaina texts should be correctly translated 
as ‘ a body whose mana and unmana are full and equal ( ppamma‘, 
the word is evidently not used in its technical sense here). The 
exact significance of the term nyagrodhaparimandala was not lost 
sight of even at a late period, when it was used to denote one of 
the characteristic features of a Mahapurusa. Thus, Krspadas 
Kaviraj while describing the figure of Mahaprabhu Sri Gaitanya, 
correctly explains this term in these lines: — 

swswfafsi CT IFtf* i | 

Ml fast* CTl STCS I 

sifiwra ii *& ii 

^ I 

=arc*sf^ (£3® <awsi n -os n 

^tJfl i vac II 

(Gaitanyacaritdmrta, adi, 3, 32-5.) 

* The colour of his (Caitanya’s) large body resembles that of 
the molten gold; his voice is deeper even than the rumble of 
fresh clouds. Those who are mahdpurusas measure 4 cubits, 
both length and breadth-wise, according to their own cubits; 
sue!) men are known as nyagrodhaparimandala and the body of 
Gaitanya, the receptacle of all qualities, was of this type. He 
had arms extending down to his knees, eyes like lotuses, a nose 
like til (sesamum), flower and a face like the moon/ The 
above passage in the Gaitanyacaritdmrta has been thus commented 
on, in the commentary : ‘ "Q file'? 5!Cs Bff^ 5^? 

Of5t*P Wl 'Q I 

| 59 1 ’ To 
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translate this passage freely : ‘ A body which measures 4 cubits 
(according to its own cubit) both in its length and breadth 
(compass of its arms) is called pmkdnda3anra as also nyagrodha- 
parimandala. It is one of the signs of a great man. Really 
speaking, one whose arms reach down to his knees is called 
prakcmda&irira.’ P, 9, 1. 4. 

Pari.gr ah a 4 

Pariksepa > : Measurement of the circumference or peri- 

Parlndha ) phery. 31. 82 ; 31. 30 ; 3k. 21 and 41. 

Pdirsni : Heel. Si. 45. 

Parva : Digit. 3k. 27-29. 

Prabahu : Forearm. 31. 24. 

Pramdna : Measure (in general); but, in iconometry, it 
more particularly means * the width measurement,’ its other 
synonyms being vistdra, tar a, strti, vMrti, vkrtam, vyasa, 
visarita, vipida, tata, viskambha and vUdla. P. 9,11. 7-8 ; SI. 1. 

Samudgaka: Eye ball. Si. 12. 

Samyak sambuddha iSammasambuddha (in Pali) applied to 
the great Buddba who is tbe thorough master of all true 
knowledge. Colophon. 

Sandhi: Joints. P. 9, I. 7. 

Sandhibandha : Tissues of joints. Sandhibandhanam means 
a ‘ligament,’ tendon or ‘nerve.’ The sense of the term in 
31. 42. is not clear. 

Sinnnani: Crest-jewel. 3l. 15. 

Skatulhdmsa : The shoulders. Si. 23. 

Srkkatu : The lateral ends of the mouth. Si. G. 

Srotas : Aperture (of the nose) ; thus, nostril, here. Si. 9. 

Sugata : An epithet of Buddha. P. 9, 1. 7. 

Tara : The pupil of the eye—the black ball of the eye, dis¬ 
tinct from drsti and samudga which seem to be included in 
it. 31. 11, 
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Uccheda : The measurement of the height or thickness ; its 
other synonyms are : bahala, ghana, miti, utcckraya, tmhga, 
unnata, udaya, uccha, nishrarna, niskrti, nirgama, nirgati 
and ndgama (T. A. G. Rao). P. 9, 1. 7 ; Si. 5, etc. 

Cfrna : A circle of hair between the eye-brows. Sis. 14-15. 

Usnlsa : (1) A turban ; (2) a small truncated cone projecting 
from the centre of the skull; a cranial protuberance (a later signi¬ 
ficance). Unliisaslsa in the early Pali texts signified a head 
whose outline was like that of an expanded umbrella. Did 
usnlsa, at any time during its early use, denote‘an umbrella,’ 
from its root meaning 1 a sunshade,’ ‘ a protection from the 
sun? ’ 

Rai Bahadur R. P. Chanda, B.A., while discussing the 
problem of the hair and usnlsa on Buddha heads, opines that 
usnlm-slrsa means a turban-head, i. e., ‘ a head which is either 
round in form like a turban or has the appearance of a head 
wearing a turban even when bare on account of a strip of muscle 
covering the upper part of the forehead ’ {I. H. Quarterly, 
September, 1931, p. 672). He takes the early Kusana Buddha 
heads of Mathura as representing the latter type and according 
to him ‘ the elevated part reaching from the root of the right ear 
to that of the left is nothing but the plastic representation of 
the mamsapatala spoken of by Buddhaghosha’ while commenting 
on the laksana unhtsaslsa in his S urn a h gala v ildsin i. But, as T 
fully pointed out elsewhere (I. H. Quarterly, September, 1931, 
pp. 505-07), the raised portion of the forehead from the hair line 
upwards in these Buddha heads simply represents the thickness 
of the smooth hair drawn up close and tight over the scalp into 
a single thick tress. What Buddhaghosha actually means by 
mamsapatala which covers the whole of the forehead is that the 
forehead is full, fleshy and convex in appearance, there being no 
depression in it as in those of the ordinary mortals. That this 
was the significance put by him upon this word is proved if we 
refer to his comment on another mahdpurusa laksana , viz., citan- 
taramsa, where also it is used. We quote this in full to elucidate 
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our point:— Gitantaramso ti nntaramso vnccati dvinnam 
leotthanam antaram. Tarn citam paripunnam antaramsam assa 
ti citantaramso. Afinemm hi tam thanam ninnam hoti, dve 
pltthikotthSsd pdtiyekkam panmyanti. Mahapurisassa pana 
katito patthaya mariisapatalam yam khandha ug gamma samussita- 
suvanndphalakam viya pitthim chadetva pati(thitam (I. H. 
Quarterly , Dec., 1929, Sumangalavilasini, p. 75). Thus, the 
manner and the context in which the word maihsapatala is used 
by Buddhaghosha, here (as well as in his comment on unhisaslsa), 
leave little doubt as to the exact significance of this word and we 
shall not be justified in holding the view that Buddhaghosha 
refers to an extraneous strip of flesh over the whole of the fore¬ 
head from the right ear to the left ear or over the whole spinal 
cord from the waist up to the shoulders, of a mahapurusa or 
Buddha, when he uses the word mamsapatala. It was compared 
by Buddhaghosha to the royal turban (unhisapatta) in one case 
and to a raised gold tablet (wmussita-sutmnnaphalaka) in the 
other, in order to emphasise the full fleshy feature of particular 
portions of Buddha’s body. Buddhaghosha was very fond of 
using similes and metaphors to explain himself clearly and most 
of these laksanas are compared by him to one or other object in 
his commentary ; thus, while commenting on the laksana mind 
between the near ends of the eyebrows of Buddha, he compares 
it with as many as three things, viz., (1) suvannaphalahamajjhe 
thapita rajatabu b but aka m, (2) s uoannagh a ta tonikkhama mdnd 
IcMradham , and (3) arunappabhataiijite gaganappadese osadhi - 
tarakd ( op . cif., p. 77). P. 9, 1. 6 ; Si. 1. 

Vistara: The measurement of the width; for its other equi¬ 
valents see under pramdna. P. 9, 1, 7 ; Sis. 9, 10, etc. 

Vrsana : Testes. Si. 39. 

Vydma : The measurement, along the chest of the body, from 
the tip of the medius of the one hand to the same of the other, 
when both the arms are fully outstretched ; the compass of 
the arms. P. 9,11- 4-5. 

11 
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( ii ) 

Of the 3*2 greater signs and 80 lesser signs } the following 
are mentioned in our text:—■ 

(Tn alphabetical order.) 

Cak rd nki tapn da tala h. 

Gakra, Sankha and other auspicious marks on the palm. 

G atvarimsa ddaianah. 

Gha trd kdra-Hra h. 

C hatrdkd ra-skand ha h . 

Citmtanmsah. 

Daksinavarta m ft rdd h ajah. 

Gudhasthi. 

Gudha-gulphah, 

Gudha-Mrah. 

Kurm aprsthasam apadah. 

Mahasimhahanuh. 

Nllamurdhajah. 

Nya grod ha p a r'n n a nd alah. 

Siromanih. 

Su ku m drapdnipd datalah. 

Sup ra list hi t a padah. 

Tamranakhah. 

Urnd (kesah). 

Usnisa (siraskatd). 

( iii ) 

Explanatory Notes to the Plates. 

Frontispiece : Standing Buddha, now in the Provincial 
Museum, Lucknow. It hails from Katra mound, Mathura and 
like all other Mathura sculptures is carved out of red sandstone. 
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There is an inscription on the pedestal of the image, from 
which we learn that it was dedicated by the nun Jayabhatta in 
the Gupta year 230 (549-50 A.D.). The image, though not 
one of the finest specimens of the Gupta period, is iconographi- 
callv interesting. It has an elaborately decorated halo behind 
its head and torso, usnlsa with well-arranged short daksinavarta 
curls over it and the head, urna in the shape of a tiny circular 
mark (not a raised mole—but an outline drawing of a circle; this 
is the way in which this laksana is depicted in the very few Buddha 
figures of the Gupta period where it is present; for a few other 
known Gupta specimens with tins mark, compare my notes on 
Urns) just above the junction of the two eyebrows, full garments 
(triclvara) of a monk, with raised, parallel ridges of heavy 
folds, covering both the shoulders. It has its right hand in the 
abhaya pose, the left holding the hem of the sanghati falling 
down in heavy folds below it. The right palm bears some 
interesting peculiarities (these cannot be easily distinguished in 
the reproduction). There is an elliptical wheel or lotus in its 
middle (not usually found in the Buddha specimens of the Gupta 
period). The space between the thumb and the index finger 
and that between the ring and the little fingers bear criss¬ 
cross lines showing that the artist intended to depict, in this 
manner, the jala-laksana which, according to him, signified 
that the fingers of the Great Man were really connected by a net 
and not a web. I know of no other Buddha image (with one 
probable exception—a small Buddha figure, 1' 1\", in the 
Sarnath Museum; Salmi, Sarnath Museum Catalogue, p. 106, 
B(c) 113—the peculiarity has not been noticed by the author) 
where tins feature is present. One other interesting feature 
of this relief should be noticed. In the case of some Gupta 
Buddhas, usually standing, as here, the whole slab out of 
which the image was to be carved, was divided into three 
unequal sections—one consisting of the halo on which the head, 
the upper arms and the upper part of the torso of the figure 
were made to rest, the next in which the portion of the body 
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down to the knee was carved, and the last containing the ob¬ 
tuse-angled pedestal on which the foreleg, feet and the lower 
section of the antaravasaka and the cup-shaped sanghati were 
done in high relief. Thus in a very skilful manner, the artist 
while not making his image fully in the round, attempted to 
give this specious appearance to a sculpture which was in reality 
a production in a very high relief. An interesting iconometric 
datum is also supplied us by this image. Its whole height (in¬ 
cluding usntsa) is 1,045 mm. Now, if we divide 1045 by 120, 
we get 8'7 (other decimal places arc left out) which is its 
dehdngula unit. Multiplying 8*7 by 13*5 ( sarddhatrayodasi~ 
matra mulch a) we get 117'45 which ought to be the length of 
its face. Now, when measured, the actual face length of this 
figure appears to be 117 mm. which also is the width of its 
face. So, here we see a remarkable conformity between the 
theory and the actual practice. I measured the width of the 
middle digit of its medius and found it to be 12 mm. So, that 
could never have served as the unit of this image. 

Plates 1 and 2 .—’These are copied from two full-page draw¬ 
ings in the Chinese work in which our text has been translated 
and commented on. The sections in which these two outlines 
of Buddha images are divided do not apppear to have been drawn 
to scale. I am indebted to Dr. Kalidas Nag of the Calcutta 
University for his kindly permitting me to make some use of 
the Chinese work which was brought by him from China, a few 
years ago. Dr. P. C. Bagchi is now engaged in a detailed study 
of the Chinese commentary of our text. 






ERRATA 


The word has been misprinted in many places in the 
Text (such as, p. 16, 1. 7 ; p. 11, II. 1-3 and 10 ; p. 12, 
11. 1-2, 6 and 8 ; p. 13, II. 5 and 11; etc.) and the notes (such 
as, p. 27, 1. 26 ; p, 33, 1. 21; etc.) as ; it should alw'ays 


be read as 1 
P. 9, 1. 6, read 
P. 12, f. n. 6, 1. 2, read -WTOTCn*, for i 

P. 19, f. n. 16, 1. 5, read for l 

P. 28, 1. 10, read 5R%s*aj%, for | 


P. 36, 1. 4, read for ; the English transliteration 

of the term should always be urnd. 

P. 38, 11. 14-15, read for 




